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COLLEGE EDIFICES AND THEIR RELATION TO EDU- 
CATION. 


Believing that our readers will take no less interest in an object 
which indicates the progress of learning and art in the country, 
than in the features of illustrious men, we present them this month 
with a view of the building which contains the several libraries 
connected with Yale College. The engraving represents the east 
front of the edifice, as it will appear when completed. The pin- 
nacles upon the buttresses and a few other particulars are yet un- 
finished. In its external appearance, it is a Gothic pile of red 
freestone, one hundred and fifty-two feet in length, including the 
buttresses, and consisting of a central building with two wings 
and two connecting wings. The dimensions of the several parts 
are as follows: 


Front of main building, including buttresses,... 51 fe 


Extreme height of towers,........ceeceseeees te 
Depth of main building,....... sm iio cannces ai,” 
Front of each extreme wing,......... sscvccce au. * 
Depth of each extreme wing,......... meg emine a 


Front of each connecting wing,......e.see0e. 26 * 
Depth of each connecting wing,.........+....40 “ 


Each of the five parts of the structure is separated from the rest 
by solid masonry, constituting a fire proof building by itself. The 
north and south wings, and the south connecting wing, are fitted 
up with alcoves, and occupied respectively by the libraries of the 
Brothers in Unity and the Linonian and Calliopean Societies. 
The north connecting wing is occupied by the librarian, and as a 
reading room for the convenience of those who may wish to con- 
sult the books in the library. It communicates by a side door with 
the main building in which the college library is kept. This isa 
single room eighty-three feet by forty-one, with a nave fifty-one 
feet in height and seventeen in width. Between the massive pile 
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lars are fourteen alcoves in which the books are arranged accord: 
ing to the subjects upon which they treat. The galleries, which 
are intended to contain the same number of alcoves, are as yet 
mainly unoccupied. It is computed that the whole apartment may 
be so fitted up as to contain sixty or seventy thousand books, A 
single bust of President Day, just procured by the Alumni of the 
College, now adorns the interior, It is intended, however, imme- 
diately to add several busts and statues which now stand in the 
Trumbull gallery, and from time to time such other pieces of sta- 
tuary as may be entrusted to the care of the college. 

It will be seen that the edifice is intended to meet the future 
as well as the present demands of the library, and if we would 
get a fair impression ‘of the interior we must imagine the time, 
which we may reasonably place inthe youth of the massive struc- 
ture, when not only the main apartment but the entire range shall} 
be filled with one great and rich library, and embellished through- 
out with works of art. It contains, besides the twenty thousand 
volumes belonging to the college library, twenty-six or twenty- 
seven thousand in the several society libraries, making a total of 
more than forty-six thousand volumes in the building. If we add 
other libraries belonging to the college, but kept elsewhere for the 
convenience of the professional schools, we shall have an aggre- 
gate of something over fifty thousand. The college library is 
rincipally composed of works illustrating the several branches of 
iterature and science pursued in the institution, together with 
such works of permanent value as are not ordinarily found in pri- 
vate libraries. It is open several hours each day. The societ 
libraries, which are intended to supply the students with genera 
reading and to afford the means of investigating such subjects as 
are discussed in the societies, are also opened daily. 

The expense of the building thus far has been about thirty-four 
thousand dollars, and six thousand dollars more are wanted to com- 

lete it. 

. This edifice is interesting as an indication of the present aspect 
and ‘the tendency of American liberal education. The organiza- 
tion of a university system adapted to the genius and circumstan- 
ces of our people is a task which well may, as it does, engage 
the minds of our best and wisest men. The circumstances under 
which universities must here operate, and the nature of the work 
they have to do, are so new, that we cannot form them after those 
of any other country. They are not to be, as the English univer 
sities have been, mere guardians of an ancient learning, and pil- 
lars of an old structure of society, nor are they, as’ in Germany, 
seminaries for the training of an order or caste of literary men. 
They must be in sympathy with the popular mind and must act 
directly upon that mind. They must be distinctly American in 
their character; with regard to them as with regard to our politi- 
cal institutions, no other land is our model—every other is our 
example. And we shall be in acondition to form our own institu 
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tions, just in proportion as we can divest ourselves of that depend- 
ence upon the old world which is continually manifesting itself in 
the various forms of reverence or jealousy or morbid sensitiveness 
to what European scribblers may say of us. 

There is one idea which has soine prevalence among scholars 
which we think an error of serious importance. We allude to 
the opinion that colleges ought to be conservative in their charac- 
ter. Conservatism—mere resistance—never did any positive good. 
It never more than delayed an evil. It is often an important work, 
but unless we assume the postulate that man is incapable of be- 
coming better than he is, we must believe that progress, and not 
resistance, ought to be the prominent idea of the institutions which 
are to act upon a free community. 

The problem then is, so to form our university system that it 
shall do its proper work in moulding the mind of individuals and 
of the nation. This is the object to be kept in view in the whole 
arrangement of an institution. We introduce it now as the proper 
point of view from which to consider the subject of college build- 
ings. 
A college must have buildings of some kind, because there must 
be something to give the public a pledge of the permanency of the 
institution—and something that will be a centre of attachment for 
its members. How then shall we so adapt the material organiza- 
tion of the institution to the complete education of its students and 
the advancement of the surrounding community? The founders 
of Yale College, as well as those of our other institutions, were 
men of high and comprehensive views. They felt that it was 
assuming no light responsibility to undertake the education of a 
youth during the years when he is laying aside the boy and put- 
ting on the man. Education in their view meant something more 
than drilling in the elements of knowledge. It was the forming 
the man as a social and moral, as well as an intellectual ws 
Hence they felt themselves bound to extend their care to the who 
deportment of the student, and, like Christian scholars as they 
were, they thought it their first duty to surround the members of 
the institution with influences which should form their characters 
as well as their minds. It was natural that they should model 
their system upon that of the English universities in which they 
had received their own education, and as these in their turn had 
derived many of their features from the old monasteries, our col- 
leges have had as much of a monastic air as was possible, consid- 
ering the character of the individaals of whom the community was 
to be composed. They erected buildings where the student could 
be under the constant supervision of his instructor; they provided 
a common table that he might take his meals under the same su- 
ste pe and as a further safeguard they made it the special 

uty of the older classes to exercise a care over the manners and 
morals of their younger brethren, who were on their part to render 
honor and obedience to their seniors. This last part of the system, 
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though a very pleasant application of the theory upon which the 
whole was constructed, operated in practice as might have been 
expected, and though long since disused, it is still the subject)of 
a multitude of the most amusing college traditions. Rooms for 
the officers and students, the commons hall and the chapel, were 
the frame work of the machinery for social, moral and religious 
education, and these, with recitation and lecture rooms, completed 
their catalogue of the indispensable furniture of a collegiate insti- 
tution. Still they regarded these things rather as the necessary 
conditions of the existence of a college, than as the proper material 
organization of a literary institution. The ten ministers who 
brought their forty folio volumes to Branford and gave them “ for 
the founding of a college in this colony,” understood the tre 
wealth of a college as well as any of their successors. One-third 
of the number of donations to the college during the first century 
of its existence were for the increase of its library or apparatus 
or its other means of exerting and satisfying a taste for learning, 
But they considered it their duty to provide first the edna 
foundation of good moral influences, and then to furnish the mate- 
rial of literature, to the extent of their ability. And in those 
times, when the privations of poverty were varied only by the ca- 
-lamities of war, they were able to do but little toward rearing their 
superstructure, so that at the time of the Revolution the colleges 
which were in existence presented the appearance of mere boarding 
establishments for men who were preparing for professional life. 
From that period we are to date the beginning of our intellectual 
independence. The devotion of the Puritans to learning was of 
foreign origin, and it was long in taking root in the soil so as.to 
bring forth native fruit. 

The political reformation of which the American Revolution 
was the first great act, was accompanied by the rise of modem 
science, just as the revival of letters was coeval with the great 
Protestant Reformation. It was therefore at a most fortunate june- 
ture that the American universities began to assume their distine- 
tive form. It was still long before any one called in question the 
old axiom, that the only way for exercising a proper care for the 
morals of the institution was by the monastic system. ll that 
machinery was still retained, but in the waking of the national 
mind, it began to be felt within the walls of the colleges that they 
must have facilities for promoting intellectual growth. Until 1820, 
Yale’ College had not an edifice dedicated distinctly to art or sci- 
ence. The external appearance was still that of a collection of 
students’ rooms and recitation rooms. But by mounting to attics 
and plunging into cellars you might have found everywhere the 
germs of a new developement which was soon to change the whole 
external aspect of the institution. Here was a cabinet of mine- 
rals — there a laboratory —there an apartment stored with philo- 
sophical or astronomical apparatus, and in another room was the 
library — venerable as the oldest department of the institution and 
respectable in its contents. 
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Within the last few years the managers of our institutions have 
begun to doubt of the necessity of all the system which had betn 
handed down tothem. One part of it, the common table, has béen 
very generally given up, and every where we believe with the 
most happy results, which would be still more happy, if the substi- 
tute could be in all cases the private family instead of clubs, which 
while they are free from many of the evils of the commons, do fot 
afford that healthful forming of the man as distinct from the scho- 
lar, which the student leaves behind him when he leaves his 
home. How far we ought to go towards the system of the Ger- 
man universities, which have no buildings except what are neces- 
sary to contain the materiel of literature, is a question yet to be 
decided. The object to be attained, so far as possible, plainly is, 
to unite the restraining and forming influences of home with the 
intellectual discipline of a public institution. 

The relinquishment of such parts of the old system as are found 
unnecessary, leaves the colleges at liberty to devote their care and 
their means more directly to supplying the means of literary and 
scientific attainment. What has so far been done is but a begin- 
ning; but it is enough to show the purpose which governs the pre- 
sent policy of our colleges. Yale College, as we have said, had 
in 1820, no building devoted to science or art. We now find upon 
the college square, the edifice which is our present subject; a 
gallery of paintings; a mineralogical cabinet; containing also 
apparatus and lecture rooms for the department of geology, nati- 
ral philosophy and astromony; an extensive apparatus for the use 
of the professor of chemistry in the academical department; and 
an analytical laboratory just opened for the departments of prac- 
tical and agricultural chemistry. 

It is to be observed that this corporeal organization of science 
has not grown by accessions from without, but has been created 
by a living spirit within. Wealthy donors have not come forward 
to immortalize their names by connecting them with works, which 
should be associated with the history of American learning and 
civilization. With the apparent, rather than real exception of the 
gallery of paintings, every addition has been made in consequence 
of an imperative necessity felt within the institution for such an 
accession, in order to enable the institution to give such an edu- 
cation as its guardians felt bound to furnish; and the systematic 
catefulness with which the limited resources of the college have 
been made to contribute to the supply of the means of furnishing 
a truly liberal education, indicates a spirit honestly devoted to the 
work of raising up such an institution as the country requires. 
What has been done is but a small portion of what is needed and 
hoped. The chemical department is tolerably furnished, but the 
astronomical is crippled by the want‘of apparatus adapted to the 
present state of the science. There is a mimeralogical and geolo- 
gical cabinet containing twenty thousand choice specimens, but 
there is little or nothing to illustrate other departments of natural 
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history. Buta beginning has fairly been made. While the men 
who gave the first impulse to science are still with us, their spirit 
has spread through the country. The community are learning to 
sympathize with their zeal, and they may now rely upon the sup. 
port of the public in their pursuit. The noble emulation in the 
patronage of science which is here and there displaying itself, ig 
one of the most cheering features of the times. It is compara- 
tively a new feature. Liberality hitherto has sprung mainly from 
religious motives. This new spirit of munificence accompanies a 
new commercial independence. We are just becoming able to 
construct our own works with our own capital. The State of 
Massachusetts, which ten years ago went to Europe for the means 
of constructing rail roads within her own borders, has now available 
capital seeking investment in similar works in every corner of the 
Union, while her manufacturers are searching the windings of all 
our mountain streams and surveying the rapids of our great rivers 
to find opportunity to extend their operations. Throughout our 
business world, we are beginning to feel that confidence in our- 
selves which leads us to hope that we can pass securely through a 
crisis which involves the whole trade of England in disaster. In 
this stage of our progress it is cheering beyond measure to find our 
Astors, and Lawrences, and Appletons, and Willistons giving 
abundantly from their abundance to erect upon our own soil tem- 
ples to learning which shall revive here the glory of the old 
republics. We feel rebuked when we see a stranger’s name unit- 
ed. with this central light — the Smithsonian Institute — but when 
we see this spirit springing up among our own citizens, we feel 
assured again that we shall yet realize those almost visionary an- 
ticipations which could inspire a stranger to make such a gift; and 
so far as his example has been the means of calling such a spirit 
into being, he is to be held in lasting honor among those few men 
of other lands whose noble enthusiasm has made their names fa- 
miliar to every child in America. 
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LAMENT FOR THE FLOWERS. 


BY LILY GRAHAM. 
“ Withering—withering—all are withering.” 


There was a tall Valerian, and crowds of Meadow-Queen, 

Though the blossoms long had faded, the leaves were thick and green; 
A golden Coreopsis, with its heart of glossy jet, 

And perfumed straggling fringes of feathery Mignonette; 

And there the fair Convolvulus crept o’er the grassy ledge, 

Bordered with sunny Southernwood, a low and fragrant hedge; 

And clouds of starry Asters gleamed amid the garden bowers, 

And proud the peerless Dahlia rose, the queen of Autumn flowers ! 


And there were tiny rose-buds, and fern-leaves just unfurled, 

And scores of young Petunias—the wonders of the world— 

With cups so glossy white, and leaflets broad and green, . 
And many a fluted Marygold, with Larkspur stems between, 

With delicate Alyssum spires, and Mallows red and white, 

And worlds of giant Violets, all blooming fresh and bright, 

And stately Altheas towered, amid the leafy bowers, 

With many-hued Chrysanthemums, and buds and folded flowers. 


There grew my bright exotics, the Jasmine’s golden star, 

The Daisy from fair England, the Rose from lands afar, 
Verbenas and Geraniums, with leaves of pencilled green ; 

O, never in a garden fair, were sweeter blossoms seen, 

So sheltered were they from the blast, so shaded from the sun— 
Amid the brightest realms of earth, there was no lovelier one ; 
And happier than the proudest queen, I trod my garden bowers, 
The lady of a fair domain—a sunny world of flowers ! 


So gentle and so beautiful! I loved them all so well, 

Each rainbow-tinted flower, each bright unfolding bell ; 

I tended them at eventide, and watched them day by day, 

With morning sunlight on their brows, as though they knelt to pray,; 
I watched them when the sun went down behind the distant hill, 
When stars were in the quiet sky, and heaven and earth were still : 
But vain was all my careful love—the Frost hath dimm’d the bowers, 
It hath robb’d me of my treasures—my flowers ! O. my flowers! 


O’er glossy leaves and fragrant bells did fading sunlight pass, 

But the morrow’s dawning looked again upon a withered mass. 

For the Frost hath touched my flowers! they hang upon their stalks, 
With blackened leaves all droopingly, along the garden walks ; 

O woe is me! the cruel Frost hath months of care undone— 

Amid a thousand living things, it hath not-left me one ! 

Was it for this I cherished ye, through all the summer hours? 

Was it to see ye perish thus—my flowers! O my flowers ! 


Albany, Oct. 27, 1847. 
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CLASSIC VAGARIES. 


PROLOGUE. 


When we spoke of Lucan’s “ gorgeous descriptions” of nayal 
battles in our last “‘ Vagary,” we ought perhaps to have said 
“#aming descriptions.” Of all the turgid poets whose verses we 
have ever read, Lucan is incomparably the worst. Claudian’s 
pompousness is rather pretty on the whole, being generally limit. 
ed in its effects to his phraseology — his images, tropes and words, 
Statius too, merely tries to be glowingly beautiful while ‘he is re. 
ally glowingly flat. But Lucan ascends the very highest heaven 
of bombast. He is mock-epic, mock-tragic. He swells his facts 
instead of his style: tells large stories instead of using great 
words. He seems to consider exaggeration, sublimity; and extra- 
vagance, power. This theory may not yet be obsolete, but it 
ought to be. At all events, Lucan’s poetry, which seems to be 
doomed to printer’s ink immortality, will enjoy a ridicule as im- 
mortal as itsexistence. To illustrate what we say, we sketch in 
prose a few incidents of his poetical battles. 

In the first extravaganza, Lucan tries to be horrible, and tums 
out amusing. It represents an unfortunate young man, whose 
hand, just after he had grappled an enemy’s vessel with it, was 
severed from his wrist at a blow. As the lost member ciung tena- 
ciously to the side of the ship, he tried to rescue it with his other 
arm! In the attempt, he lost the whole of the latter up to the 
shoulder. His misfortunes, however, redoubled his valor. His 
mutilated body had plenty of noble rage left in it. He leaped 
among the enemy adh tried to crush them by kicking and stamp- 
ing! What a scene for the painter. 

A second sketch shows how one Lycidas fastened a grappling 
iron upon the side of a hostile craft. The vessel receded and he 
would have been dragged into the water, had not his messmates 
caught him by the legs. Ofcourse, in Lucan’s hands, he could 
not do less, under such circumstances, than be drawn under. The 
legs, the poet says — although it is difficult to guess how he found 
it out— died immediately. But the trunk, containing the vitals, 
gave signs of life for a considerable length of time. We do not 
speak of the high artistic propriety of introducing such scenes, but 
how the poor tar must have held on to that grappling iron! 

Several of Lucan’s heroes, having expended all their own wea- 
pons, drew out those that were sticking in their bodies, and stanch- 
tng their blood with one hand, used all the strength supplied by 
this momentary check of life’s ebb, to hurl and thrust their jave- 
lins with the other; until, having impaled an enemy, they died 
contentedly. 
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But Lucan’s most extraordinary flight is in the following fan- 
ciful mney A young sailor, reluctant to see the ornaments 
of the stern fafl as a prize into the hands of the enemy, held fast 
to them until he was pierced by javelins before and behind. The 
javelins met in the middle of his diaphragm, and the blood was 
for a few moments stationary, ‘‘ uncertain” in which direction to 
flow ; till at last it accumulated in sufficient quantities to force out 
both javelins and let out his life through two sluices at once! 





IV. 
HOMES OF THE POETS. 


Time, my friend, is nothing tous. Centuries must be as a day; 
for within one magical hour we are to visit many Roman wa 
born, perhaps, in different eras.. During this hour, then, years 
must go by as easily as between the acts of a play; a golden and 
a silver age must sweep glittering before and away from our 
vision. 

We will retrace our steps by the way we came — the great road 
to Ostia. Remember that in this very city, after it becomes a 
street of Rome, the remains of the apostle Paul were laid, though 
no one knows the exact spot where they repose: Paul, the most 
noble reasoner that ever wreathed logic with the fire of eloquence ; 
equally impressive before the ignorant Lycaonians or the refined 
and learned Athenians. To the former he showed God reflected 
in the mirror of nature, in the sky and the sea. To the latter, as 
he stood on their sacred Areopagus, he argued that their boundless 
pantheism was an infallible proof of their ignorance of the true 
God. He quoted to them their “ own poets” — Aratus and Clean- 
thes — to prove that He-who made them was God.* 


* * * * * * * * * * 


Where shall we look for Ovid’s home? Alas! the home is 
here but not its master. Mention his name to the great men of 
Rome, and you may occasionally see eyes glisten with tears. You 
will hear the common people sing his verses as you pass along the 
street. It was only yesterday that I caught from a young girl his 
touching lines ; 


“ Do not ask how I am doing ; 
Knowing all, you could but weep.” 


At the theatre, you will find that the actor kas only to introduce 


* The sublimest accumulative and antithetical argument on record is Paul’s 
rebuke of the jargon used by wrangling sects in his time. The outline of it 
is, that if, as sectarians and carnal rivals, they thought they belonged to 
Paul, or Apollos, or Christ, — Paul and Apollos and Christ belonged to them 
as Christians ; yes, and principalities and powers, and things present and 
pings to come besides. The close of the argument is still more sublime. 

ad it. 
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one of Ovid’s couplets, to make the building ring with applause, 
But he is not here. He is on a distant shore, which will never be 
home to him. 

You have heard the story of his banishment. It is a subject of 
gossip. No doubt a few of his intimate friends among the cour. 
tiers know its exact occasion, but they dare not whisper it abroad, 
Those who know least about it, are the only persons who talk of it 
freely. The satirists dare not point their wit with it. The epi. 
gramatists dare not make it the theme of a pasquinade. Alas! 
that the good-natured, amiable Ovid should have supposed that 
vice placed royalty and the subject on an equal footing: that his 
prurient curiosity should have led him to suspect and discover, that 
a princess might be infected with the debauchery of the age; and 
that he could not keep his discovery to himself. He was banished 
for telling the truth, aJthough he told it without malice. The fa- 
7 pride of Augustus was touched by Ovid's brochure. 

ow many are moved to tears by the transcripts of his grief, 
which are occasionally sent home from his distant captivity. He 
calls them his “sorrows,” but, though Augustus sees many of 
them, the emperor will not relent. After a perilous voyage of 
many days, he has reached Tomi, on the western coast of the 
Black Sea, near the numerous mouths of the Danube. A dolefal 
place is Tomi. Four times a year the autumnal Pleiades ascend 
the sky above his head. The north wind is there, as he expresses 
it, at home, and strangely does it conduct itself. I[t beats build- 
ings to the ground, carries off roofs and terrifies the inhabitants. 
In winter, the ground is marbled over with frost, and the snow 
lies undissolved by sun, or rain. The Danube is, as he says, 


‘“* By winds unruffied and by ships unfurrowed.” 


It is bridged with ice, over which not only has he himself walk- 
ed —an exploit incredible at Rome — but the Poles drive barba- 
rous looking carts across it, and squadrons of robbers sweep over it 
on panting steeds. (Ovid suggests that Leander’s Itfe might have 
been spared, if he could have crossed the Danube instead of the 
Hellespont to embrace his beloved Hero.) Spring comes, but she 
comes without her flowers or leaves. Here and there an unthrifty 
tree rears itself on the level plains. The land is a counterpart of 
the sea; level, trackless and unfruitful. No bird carols at morn- 
ing or complains at evening. Wormwood bristles all over the 
vacant fields —a bitter crop, congenial to the place. 

In summer no merry harvesters are seen with bare bodies, swing- 
ing their sickles in fields of yellow grain. In autumn no clusters 
of grapes hide in the shadow of broad leaves; no fruits empurple 
the tree: no deep vats are filled to the brim with effervescing 
wine. 

Cheerless too is the interior of the houses of Tomi. There is no 
water to drink except brine, which excites the thirst it is taken to 
quench. The wine is a dripping lump of ice, to be eaten by pie- 
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ces instead of being drank in draughts. Around the board where 
Ovid sits, are also seated barbarous Russians, whose language he 
does not understand, and whose ferocious looks keep him in repul- 
sive dread. Their whole bodies are covered with stitched skins of 
animals, except their faces. Their long hair, crystalized with 
frost, crackles when they move their heads, and their huge beards 
glisten with ice. 

But — worse than all—he is beset by dangers. Tomi is sur- 
rounded with tribes of brigands, who flock like birds around the 
devoted town in winter, as swiftly coming and as swiftly gone. 
They gallop across the frozen Danube and pillage the home of the 
rustic. They carry off the farmer’s furniture, his flocks and creak- 
ing wagons, and sometimes the poor victim himself; who looks 
back to his fields and houses, to see the one ravaged and the other 
wreathed with fire. Or perhaps he falls upon the hearth of his 
home pierced with a poisoned arrow. Sometimes the hordes in- 
vest the town itself, and weapons, flung over the walls by these 
obstinate brigands, are picked up in the middle of the road. To 
be sure, the city is fortified by wall and gate, and sentinels pace 
towers, which overlook the surrounding country. But the foe is 
brave, and often, when the sentinel gives a signal of alarm, Ovid 
himself, who never handled weapons before except in sport, is 
obliged to gird the sword to his thigh, graspa shield and puta 
helmet over his gray locks. The ploughman goes armed to his 
work, and the shepherd pipes with a casque on his head. 

Civil broils too occur at Tomi. Often, during the progress of 
a trial-at-law, do the wrangling parties draw forth weapons and 
settle their litigation by the arbitration of the sword. 

But Ovid feels most of all the loss of society. Whenever a 
Roman ship touches the coast, he rushes down to grasp the stran- 
ger sailor by the hand, and learn the newsfrom Rome. The bar- 
barians, among whom he dwells, talk to him by signs only. He 
misses the joys of a city-life, in which he, of all men, took the 
most exquisite pleasure. The morning visit to the court of Augus- 
tus, the afternoon with his friends, the. evening spent in writing 
and reciting poems, and the nightly intrigue, are his no more, 
His delicate youth is to be expiated by perpetual banishment. A 
new king will ascend the Roman throne, but he will have no mer- 
cy on Ovid. The bard must still breathe his “ sorrows,” and die, 
far from his wife and daughter, under a bleak sky in a frozen 
clime. 

Nevertheless we will visit his home —we should rather say 
“homes,” for it is not an uncommon thing for men in moderate cir- 
cumstances to have two houses within the limits of the Imperial 
city. As we are now in the Forum, at the base of the Capitoline 
Hill, we ‘will first seek out his home upon the summit of the latter. 

Ascend with me the hundred marble steps which lead to the 
magnificent Capitol. Well has Virgil called it ‘the golden cita- 
del,” for it is all glittering with the precious metal. The gilding 
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of it alone cost nearly ten millions of dollars. Passing by the 
Asylum, where many a wretch has taken sanctuary, we reach the 
brazen gates of the temple of Jupiter, or the main part of the Ca. 

itol. Turning to the right, we pass that part of it consecrated to 
Seheerve, and find the house of Ovid adjoining the Capitol itself, 
As his banishment was called by the mild name of a “ dismission,” 
his property was not confiscated, as is usually the case with the 
g of exiles, and his wife still retainsthe house. A true woman 
is she, and the pair are bound together in indissoluble bands of 
deep but melancholy devotion. 

Rome seems like the queen of the world, surveyed from here, 
At the foot of the hill is the arch of Tiberius and the temple of 
Saturn. From this spot Ovid beheld that greatness which he 
celebrated. The other six hills upon which the city is built, are 
crowded with gorgeous buildings. Here he beheld the temples of 
the gods, whose mythic history he sung ; the marble theatres, within 
whose magnificent areas he had so often heard his verses ap- 

lauded with rapture, and began his gay intrigues; the Palatine 
ibrary, where he had recited his poems amid the acclamations of 
courtiers and brother-poets; the circus, where he made the ace 

uaintance of fair strangers; the market-place, which he loved to 
feovacnt in the hours of boyhood, to receive the flatteries which 
the mob addressed to the beardless poet; the long, pillared piaz 
zas, where he had enjoyed sweet meetings, and partings almost 
as sweet; the pillars, triumphal arches, and the streets which 
lose themselves in the dense woods, or sunk into deep valleys far 
from Rome ; the field of Mars — the park of Rome — covered with 
verdure, with its lake in the middle of it, with beautiful gardens 
sloping towards and cleft in twain by the Virgin Spring. This 
last was to Ovid the most charming spot in the city. 

Here he received his fellow-bards, whom he cherished and 
worshiped. Here he listened to the ardent verses of his intimate 
friend, Propertius; aud heard with rapture Horace read his odes 
and discourses, inimitable for musical strength and genial humor. 
Here he began a friendship with Tibullus, which the fates cut 
short, and here on one or two occasions he met the great Virgil. 
Here he committed many fugitive pieces, which he deemed worth- 
less, to the flames, a fate which, during his fit of despair at the 
news of his exile, a revised copy of his Metamorphoses shared. 
Here he mourned the loss of his aged father and mother, who died 
before the tragedy, which ended with his death, begun. It wasa 
blessed thing for them, he says, that they were called away: 


* They did not live to shed a tear for me.’’ 


This was the place where, stupified by grief, he parted with his 
friends to seek a bleak and melancholy shore. The memory of 
that night makes him weep even now, he says. It was almost 
light, upon the day at which he was sentenced to depart. He had 
neither mind nor time to make preparations. He took no care to 
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secure companions or servants, or clothing or money. He seemed 
unconscious of existence. A few friends of his many intimates 
stood around him, with astounded looks and faces paler than his 
own. His wife, down whose cheeks tears gushed in a scalding 
shower, clung to him, as he wept scarcely less bitterly. His 
daughter, happily, was in Libya. The servants filled the house 
with wailings of distress, and a funeral gloom surrounded him. 

He drew near to this window, which we see before us. He 
heard no sound, for night had stilled all but the mourners. Above 
him the moon had mounted almost to the zenith. Glancing from 
it, he gazed at the Capitol, and said that he was not safe from 
misery, even in its sacred shadow. He prayed: his wife made 
many prayers, broken with sobs. At last, with her hair falli 
loose around her frail form, she fell upon the cold hearth, aint 
prayed the household gods to spare her husband. 

Thrice he reached the threshhold, and thrice returned. He said 
farewell again and again, and exchanged parting kisses over and 
over. He began a sentence, and left it unfinished. He turned 
away, and one loud wail rung in his ears. His wife caught him 
exclaiming, “‘ We must not part: I will be the exiled wife of an 
exile. The resentment of Augustus banishes you, and affection 
shall banish me.” But Ovid tore himself away. Mad with grief, 
she fell lifeless to the floor, with her beautiful hair trailed in 
the dust and her limbs cold as death. Reviving, she called loudly 
for her husband, but he was gone. Ah! of stranger sights has 
this spot, upon which we now stand, been the theatre. Can you 
not drop a tear for the poor exile; and utter a prayer for his be- 
reaved and noble wife ? 

But this was not Ovid’s favorite abode. In spring, the luxuri- 
ous season of the year, he inhabited a house at the junction of the 
Claudian and Flaminian streets or roads. Let us repair thither. 
In front of his residence are rich gardens, skirted with groves of 
pines, belonging to himself. These, though sated with moisture, 

e used to water with his own hand. These rows of apple-trees, 
teeming with flowers, he planted. Alas! he will not pluck the 
fruit, or enjoy the beauty he has so Pomme cherished. Here he 
used to watch the boys-and girls, as they sallied forth, with bound- 
ing spirits, to pluck wild violets. Here he saw the meadows sprin- 
kled with flowers of every color, and listened, as we now listen, to 
the chattering bird, = fe “breathes spring from his untrained 
organs of song.” Here he watched the swallow, as she made 
“her cradle and her little house” under beams and eaves. Here 
he observed the germ which lay buried in the furrows, thrusting 
forth its delicate blade from the warm earth. - He took pleasure in 
watching these numberless vines, as their buds burst from the 
shoots: in studying the trees, and seeing their branches swell 
with the new life of spring. Here he enjoyed true ease, the ease 
of pleasure. He took part in the succession of games: admired 
the youth dashing by on his vigorous steed; smiled at the mimic 
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duels of playful boys with their light and harmless weapons; look. 
ed on benevolently, as the ball was tossed into the air and the top 
whirled in invisible circles. 

It was from this place —for the spring is the time for amuse. 
ments at Rome — that he went down to the field of Mars to see the 
youths wrestle, smeared with oil. From this spot he went to the 
theatres, to listen to the play and sympathise with the enthusias. 
tic auditory. It is to this spot aud to these pleasures, that the 
heart of the exile flows back, and he sees and hears and enjoys 
them all in those trances of oblivious fancy, which he sometimes 
experiences. 





FANNY RICHMOND. 
A TALE. 


“Tam going to New York to-morrow,” said Fanny Richmond 
to Addison Parker, as he entered, just at nightfall, the parlor 
where he was accustomed daily to spend the only half hour which 
he could spare from his professional studies. 

“Indeed! how long do you remain there ?” said Parker. 

“IT cannot tell. My friends wish me to spend the winter there.” 

“Has not the plan been very suddenly formed?” The tone in 
which these words were uttered fell very unpleasantly on Fanny’s 
ear. She could not determine whether it was indicative of the 
sadness which so often oppressed his spirits, or of disapprobation 
of her intended journey. She therefore did not make an immedi- 
ate reply. ‘ May I inquire,” continued he, “ what has led to so 
. sudden a resolution?” This question was asked in a milder tone, 
as though he would fain remove the chill which the former one 
had thrown over his auditor. 

“T have just received a letter from my cousin, giving mea 
pressing invitation to spend the winter with her; and—” 

“ And you anticipate a great deal of pleasure in so doing ?” 

There was to Fanny’s quick ear something of reproach and 
bitterness in the tone of this remark. Appearing not to notice it, 
or rather hoping that her ear had deceived her, she replied—* I 
certainly anticipate some pleasure and improvement or I should not 
think of going.” 

**How can your friends at home do without you?” This was 
spoken in a soft and serious manner. 

“Qh, they can spare me. Very possibly they may be glad to 
have me out of the way for a time.” This was spoken in a 
sprightly tone, assumed to assist her in struggling against the op- 
pressive feeling which was stealing over her. 

“Do ps mean what you say?” said Parker, with mingled sad- 
ness and severity. 
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“Why not?” said Fanny, still struggling against the feeling 
just noticed ; “ there are few so interesting as to render their pre- 
sence always desirable.” It was with difficulty that she retained 
her lively manner; and her heart sunk deeper within her when 
she saw the construction which might be put on the words last ut- 
tered. ’ 
“It is well,” said Parker coldly, “‘ when those who do not be- 
long to that interesting class, have the independence to absent 
themselves when their presence is not desired. Good night, Miss 
Richmond: may you have a pleasant visit to New York, and may 
you find there new friends more worthy of your regard.” 

“Good night, Mr. Parker,” said Fanny in a firm tone, her in- 
dignation being roused by his injustice. In an instant, however, 
this feeling had passed away. She arose and went to the door, 
hoping that in the quick transitions of feeling of which he was sus- 
ceptible, a softer one would come over him which would Jead him 
to return, and spend: his accustomed half hour in a manner befit- 
ting their expected separation. But he passed on without a re- 
verted look until his form was no longer visible in the gatherin 
darkness. Fanny then retired to her chamber and wept long a 
bitterly. 

ies had become acquainted with Miss Richmond during the 
last vacation of his collegiate course. It was while she was spend- 
ing a few days with a relative at a distance from her home. 
From the moment of his introduction to her his attentions were as 
unremitting as his intense devotion to his studies would allow. 
He selected her native village as the scene of his professional 
studies, solely on her account. Ambition, burned in his bosom 
with fierce intensity, and yet the aspirations of his heart exerted 
over him a still stronger influence. Amid all his dreams of the 
future, there was none so deeply cherished as that of the profes- 
sion of a heart on which he could bestow all the fullness of his 
affection with perfect assurance of an equally intense affection in 
return. His frame was tall, muscular and commanding ; his man- 
ners generally reserved, and in the estimation of some, cold and 
haughty. The language of compliment and flattery he could not 
endure. In those ordinary attentions to the fair, which are so as- 
siduously plied by men destitute alike of intellect and feeling, he 
was wanting; while for womaz he cherished the profoundest vene- 
ration. 

His imagination acted in accordance with the dictates of his 
reason. It was to no creation of his fancy that he gave his heart 
in keeping, when his eye fell on the fair form and modest counte- 
nance of Fanny Richmond. It was his intuitive perception of her 
guileless purity, her calm yet intense applications, her ready s 
pathy with all that is beautiful in human feeling, her frank and 
firm integrity which led captive at the same time his imagination 
and his heart. 

The respect and a tee of such a man, though expressed by 
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few of those lesser attentions which are supposed to be so powerful 
in winning woman, could not fail to make its due impression upon 
a mind so quick to perceive the lofty and pure in character—so 
ready to respond to the key-note of affection. She placed a just 
estimate upon the value of Parker’s love. Could he have looked 
into the still depths of her heart, he would have seen his image so 
perfectly mirrored there that even the demands of his exacti 
tenderness would have been fully met. Though possessed of uny- 
sual powers of discrimination in regard to character and feeling, 
yet in consequence of the reserve which her deep respect for him 
occasioned, and of feelings too deep to manifest themselves in or 
dinary modes, he was left in partial ignorance of what he most 
desired to know. 

The proposed visit to the city which had caused his abrupt de 
parture was solely owing to her regard for him. But for the rela- 
tion which was tacitly understood to exist between them, the invi- 
tation would have been declined, as it had frequently been be- 
fore. True there were the earnest wishes of her parents that she 
would go; for though she was to them as the sunlight of heaven 
or the voice of spring, yet they desired her to enjoy, even at the 
expense of a lonely fireside to themselves, the supposed advantages 
of a residence in the great metropolis. But so long as her heart 
was in her own keeping, these advantages were to her of little 
moment. Now she deemed it desirable that she should be some 
what acquainted with the conventional proprieties of life, that she 
might not be wholly unprepared for that station which she was sure 
the wife of such a man as Parker must be called to occupy. For 
his sake, therefore, she was willing to make the sacrifice of home 
and of his society. She would gladly have taken counsel with 
him, but circumstances connected with her father’s business ren- 
dered it necessary to decide without delay. The decision was 
made, and they were to set out for the city before daylight the 
ensuing morning. 

Fanny passed a sleepless night. All feelings of indignation 
and all sense of injustice and’ injury passed speedily from her 
mind. With true feminine heart-logic, she acquitted him of 
blame. She had done wrong by her precipitate decision to accept 
the invitation. She had done wrong by her spirited reply to his 
cold remarks, and by her ill-advised assumption of gayety of heart. 
Fain would she have reversed her decision; but measures for her 
departure were already taken. What reason could she assign for 
a change of purpose? None but the true one, consistently with 
her principles: could she utter that to any human ear but his? 

She almost wished for illness. She would have prayed for it, 
had she deemed it lawful. “My own folly has mingled the cup,” 
thought she, ‘‘and I must drink it.” 

Before the dawn Mr. Richmond and his daughter were on their 
way, and in due time arrived safely at their journey’s end. Nei- 
ther the cordial welcome of her beautiful and accomplished cousin, 
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or the new and exciting objects with which she was surrounded, 
could remove from her heart the load which a few cold words, had 
thrown upon it... Is it a blessing or otherwise to have susceptibili- 
ties thus acute ? ’ 

When Parker parted from Fanny, he returned to his room with 
a feeling of irritated pride, which he persuaded himself was 
wounded tenderness. Had he not made great sacrifiées for her 
sake? The learned halls, the well stored libraries, the stimulat- 
ing presence of men who had been successful in the pursuit of 
fame—had he not turned aside from all these advantages that he 
might be near her, albeit it were but for a few brief moments daily? 
Did she not know that he had made these sacrifices, and how great 
they were? And yet she was about to leave her home to seek 
amusement in heartless scenes, or to listen to compliments which 
he would scorn to utter. He-sat thus idle fora little season, while 
bitter thoughts coursed rapidly through his brain; then turing to 
his studies, by the force of his iron will his whole mind was con- 
centrated on the work before him, and continued there till long 
after the noon of night. 

The sun was high in the heavens when he awoke from.a fever- 
ish and unrefreshing sleep. ‘Is she gone?” was the first thought 
of which he was conscious. He walked towards her dwelling. 
The closed casement of her chamber assured him that she was 

e. He returned home, and for the first time found it impos+ 
sible to fix his attention on his studies. He passed an idle, self- 
accusing, unhappy day. In the evening, at the usual hour, he 
called at Mr. Richmond’s. He was cordially welcomed by Mrs. 
Richmond, who had passed an exceedingly lonely day in conse- 
uence of Fanny’s absence. Parker’s impression that Fanny 
intended to pass the winter in the city was confirmed by Mrs. R., 
who knew not that her daughter had resolved to make a speedy 
return. To determine this fact was all that Parker had in view. 
He returned to his lodgings, and prepared for his departure on the 
morrow. The rising sun found him on his way to the city. 

He had no fixed plan of action; he was not fully resolved to 
to the city when he bent his steps in that direction. It certainly 
was not his purpose to seek out Fanny there. Hence his neglect 
to inquire respecting her cousin’s name and residence ; but scarcely 
had he touched the pavement of that mighty Babel, ere he regret- 
ted his neglect. It was in vain that he sought to repair his ergor. 
In vain he travelled the public walks to meet that form which he 
was so sure to recognise. He had half resolved:to write to her 
parents for the desired information, when one day he stepped in.to 
view an attractive painting which was exhibited by a young and 
rising artist. While there as he chanced to turn his eye towards 
the entrance, he saw Fanny enter. The agitation that the sight 
of her occasioned, led him to turn aside a moment to hecovkathe 
self-possession, as he should approach her. When he turned to 
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do so, she was gone. A lady who entered with her remained, 
Judging from her countenance that she was her relative, he had 
the boldness to inquire for Fanny. He was right jn his conjecture 
that it was Fanny’s cousin to whom he spoke. She conversed 
with him freely, for his claim to gentility could not be mistaken 
even by a stranger. He learned that Fanny had been seized with 
a sudden faintness, and was obliged to retire. Her cousin was 
obliged to remain, as she had engaged to meet a friend there at 
a certain hour. He could not learn that Fanny had made mention 


of his name, He was told that she was to spend the winter inthe 
city. He was invited to call, and said that he would do so that 


evening; but was informed that Fanny had engaged to go that 
evening to a concert. 

“T do not go out at night myself,” said the lady, which Parker 
regarded as an apology or reason for not inviting him to join the 
party. .He took a courteous leave, and in reply to her invitation to 
call on the morrow, informed her that it was his purpose to leave 
the city on the morrow. ‘“ She has not spoken of me,’”’ murmured 
he as he strode towards his lodgings. Did that fact prove that 
thoughts of him had not filled her mind both in her waking and 
her PA Is there no exception to the rule “ out of the 
abundance of the heart the mouth speaketh ?” 

The remainder of the day was spent by him in hurried ptepara- 
tion to leave his native shores, At night he sat down and wrote 
the following to Fanny; 


Miss Richmond : 

I am about to make myself an exile and wanderer on your ac- 
count. I took up my abode in your village for your sake, forego- 
ing many advantages with respect to my profession. You have 
left the village, forgetful it would seem of the sacrifices I made in 
order to be near you. As you are to spend the winter here, I shall 
return to L no more. I sail in the Packet for Havre to-mor- 
row. I have been disappointed in but it matters not now. 
May ey be happy. You may be perhaps—you could not be, were 

ou the being I once supposed you to be. But I write not to up- 
raid, bat to bid you farewell, I can say that I am glad that yon 
cannot know the pain with which I utter that word to you. 
Your friend, A. Parxer. 








When the above was placed in Fanny’s hand, the good ship 
was on her way. For a moment her reason reeled beneath the 
blow, but soon an ominous calmness took possession of her mind. 
She sat down and wrote to her father that circumstances had o¢- 
curred which rendered it imperative that she should return imme- 
diately. She implored him in the strongest terms to come for 
her without delay. The anxious parent obeyed the summotis. 
The pale cheek, the sunken eye and the trembling limb, told how 
that she needed a mother’s nursing; but nought was told him of 
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the cause of that blight which had so suddenly fallen upon her 
late healthful frame. ‘ My daughter,” said he, * how long have 
ou been ill?” 

J wrote from the very first,” was her equivocal reply. For the 
first time in her life, she felt that she had deceived her father, and 
keen as were her sufferings from another cause, this thought gave 
her an additional pang. ‘It will soon be over,” thought she, 
“and I wili not add to their sorrows by telling them of the cause 
of the disease of which I am dying.” 


When she reached home, she wept for the first time since the 
blow, as her mother’s tears flowed fast over the change that a few 


days had wrought in her darling child. Friends gathered around 
her, the choicest medical skill was put in requisition, but in vain. 
She continued to fade and wither almost as rapidly as the flower 
which has been nipped by an untimely frost. She uttered no 
complaint. She knew in whom she had believed. Ere the time 
of her release came, her friends were consoled by the assurance 
that she desired to depart and be at rest. She passed away at 
evening, at the very hour which she was accustomed to spend: with 
him who was now far away. A smile was upon her wan lips as 
her broken hearted parents received her last breath, and felt the 
lest throb of that heart that had beat so warmly. 

Many were the tears that were shed, and many the expressions 
of sympathy for the absent one. They knew not that his was the 
hand which gave the blow. 

Among her papers was the following letter to Parker, with di- 
rections that it should be forwarded to him after her decease. 

My beloved Friend: 

1 am now in a condition to speak without reserve. Had it been 
in my power to have done so at all times, we should have been 
spared much of what we have suffered. I say we, for your letter 
proves, that all unworthy as I was, I did not err when I entertain- 
ed the fond belief that I had the first place in your warm and gen- 
erous heart. You have suffered and I have wept for you. I can- 
not die without telling you, you were in error. If there ever was 
a heart that could estimate the full value of a love like yours, that 
heart was mine — however unworthy it may have been of yours 
in other respects. I was unwilling to be absent from L for a 
single day when you were there. I intended to return in a week 
or two at the most. Your pote caused my immediate return, 
and I will not conceal it, I brought with me the sentence of death. 
I have suffered silently. What has passed between us is known 
to God alone. 

I needed this disappointment, this suffering. Earth had else 
been too pleasant for me. I had else been an idolater. In the 
solemn circumstances in which I write, I feel it proper to speak 
without reserve. May your sufferings be sanctified to you. Ma 
we meet where misapprehension cannot find a place, where life 
is love —a love unalloyed by the imperfections of earth. I leave 
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you my Bible. I have written your name in it near my own, 
Study it that you may be wise unto salvation. Yours, in my 
heart’s best affections, F. R. 

The letter was forwarded to Parker, who was residing at an 
university on the continent, rivalling even the iron diligence of 4 
German student. On its receipt he hastened to his native land. 
He hastened to the grave of Penny, where night after night hé 
spent hours of raomesy Sir at He begged her parents to ré- 
gard him as their son. e took up hisabode in their house. He 
occupied the chamber that had been hers. He satin her seat and 
kneeled in her place at the family altar. He studied her Bible 
daily and pondered on its passages, especial!y those that had been 
marked by her hand. A change gradually came over his grief- 
stricken spirit. With a chastened diligence he renewed his atten 
tion to his studies and entered at Jength on the labors of his pro: 
fession from a sense of duty. Truth and righteousness found in 
him an able advocate. Honors and offices, at which his heart 
would once have Jeaped with joy, were now accepted only at the 
call of duty. The glory of the world had lost its charm, and ere 
thirty winters had passed over him, time had written manya 
wrinkle in*his once haughty brow, and sprinkled with frost his 
once raven hair, and ere he had journeyed half a score of years 
further onwards, he was as a wayworn pilgrim, sighing for his 
~ of rest. The hour of his release was not long in coming. 

e had performed as an hireling his day, and rejoiced to receive 
his discharge. ‘Though the visions of glory that flitted before his 
youthfal vision had faded, and the dreams of his heart were never 
realized; yet he felt that he had not lived in vain. He adored 
that mercy which had made the wreck of all his hopes by his own 
perversity, the occasion of his preparation to meet his beloved in 
“the better land.” 








THE DESTINIES OF POETRY. 
[From the French of Lamartine.] , 


BY L’A. 


So long as man himself endures, can man’s noblest faculty per 
ish? What, after all, is poetry? Like all else in us that is di 
vine, it cannot be.defined by'one word nor by a thousand. , It is 
the incarnation of. the deepest things of the heart and the most 
godlike things of the intellect: of the most magnificent originals 
of external nature.and its most melodious sounds, It is at once 
sentiment and sensation, spirit and matter; and therefore it is that 
complete language, that peculiar language which satisfies the en- 
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tire man ;. for the intellect, ideas ;. for the soul, sentiment; images 
for the imagination and melody forthe ear. . Therefore it is.that 
this language when fitly spoken, transfixes man like the thunder- 
bolt, overcomes him with internal conviction and unreasoned proofs 
or intoxicates like a love-potion and lulls him motionless and 
charmed, like a cradled infant, to the loving accents of a mother’s 
yoice. This also is the reason why man can neither produce nor 
bear much poetry: for, laying hold of the entire man, by the soul 
and the sense, and exalting at once his two-fold powers, the intel- 
lect by thought, the, sense by feeling, it exhausts him, it soon 
overwhelms him, like every excess of pleasure, with voluptuous 
weariness, and makes him pour forth in a few lines, and in a few 
moments, all the life and sentient power that exist.in his two-fold 
being. Prose addresses itself only to the intellect; poetry at 
once to the intellect and the sensibilities. This language, myste- 
rious, instinctive as it is, or rather for the very reason that it is 
instinctive and mysterious, will never die. It is not, as they have 
not ceased to declare, despite the denials of successive ages, it is 
not merely the language of a people’s infancy, the stammerings of 
human intelligence; it is the language of all the ages of mankind, 
naive and simple, when at the cradle of the nations, loquacious 
and marvellous as a nurse beside the child’s pillow; sentimental 
and pastoral among young and pastoral nations; warlike and epic 
among warlike and conquering tribes; mystical, lyric, prophetic 
or aphoristic in the theocracies of Egypt or Judea; grave, phi 
sophical and corrupting in the advanced civilization of Rome, 
Florence or of Louis XIV,; frenzied and clamorous in periods of 
convulsion and ruin as in ’93; fresh, melancholy, doubting, timid 
and bold, all together, as at present: afterwards, in the old age of 
nations, sad, gloomy, grieving and discouraged as the people itself; 
now breathing in its verses doleful presentiments, fantastic reve- 
ries of the world’s last catastrophe, and again the firm and divine 
hopes of a resurrection for humanity under another form. Such 
is Poetry. It is man himself; it is the echo from within, of all his 
impressions; it is the voice of thinking and seeing humanity 
caught up and attuned by certain men, more truly men than the 
people—mens divinior—and which floats above this tumultuous 
and commingled noise of generations and survives them; witness- 
ing to posterity their sorrows or their joys, their deeds or their 
imaginings. This voice shall never be extinct here below; for 
it is not man that invented it. God himself gave it to man; and 
it is the first cry of humanity that uprose to Him! . It.will be the 
last cry, too, that the Creator shall hear from his creature when 
He shall destroy it. Sprung from Him,.to Him. it must.return., 
One day, I had planted my tent in a stony. field where grewa 
few knotty and stunted olives, under the walls of Jerusalem, a 
few hundred feet from the tower of David and Pra pa ating: 
fountain of Siloah, which still flows along the worn pavement of 
its grotto, near the tomb of the poet-king who has so .often sung 
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its praise. The high, black terraces which once supported the 
temple of Solomon arose on my left, crowned by the three blue 
cupolas and the light and airy columns of the mosque of Omar 
which now stands upon the ruins of Jehovah’s house. The city of 
Jerusalem, which the plague was then ravaging, was flooded with 
the rays of a blinding sun, thrown back from its thousand domes, 
its white marbles, its towers of gilded stone and its walls, polished 
by time and by the salt winds of the Dead sea. Not a sound 
arose from its interior—silent and mournful as the couch of a dvi 
man; its large gates opened, and you saw now and then the 
white turban and red cloak of the Arabian soldier, the useless 
sentinel of those abandoned walls: nothing entered, nothing came 
out. Only the morning wind lifted the heaving dust of the high- 
way, and produced for a moment the illusion of a caravan; but 
when the breath of wind had passed, when it had gone to expire 
upon the battlements of the Pisan tower, or on the three palm- 
trees of the house of Caiaphas, the dust fell again—the de- 
sert was once more visible: but the step of no camel nor mule 
sounded’ upon the pavement of the way. Only every quarter-hour, 
the two embossed doors of each gate of Jerusalem unfolded and 
we saw pass out those who had died of the plague, whom 
two naked slaves bore — biers toward the tombs scattered 
around us. Sometimes a long procession of Turks, Arabs, Arme- 
nians and Jews accompanied the dead and drew off, singing, 
among the low olive trees; then returned, silently and slow, 
into'the city. But the dead were oftener unattended. And when 
the two slaves had dug the sand, or the earth of the hill-side, to'a 
few palms’ depth and placed the dead in his last couch, they sat 
down upon the mound which they had just raised, divided among 
themselves the garments of the deceased, and, lighting their | 
ipes, they smoked in silence and watched the smoke of the chi- 
uks; rising in light blue columns, and vanishing away gracefully 
in the clear, transparent air of those autumn days. At’ my feet, 
stretched away the valley of Jehosaphat like a vast sepulchre: 
the parched Kedron, strewn with large pebbles, seemed to cut it as 
with a white furrow, and the two hill-sides that enclosed it were all 
white with tombs and with the sculptured turbans—the common 
monument of the Osmanlis. A little on the right, the hill of Oli- 
vet was dimly seen, and between the scdehendll chains of volcanic 
cones amiong the mountains of Jericho and of Saint Sabba, the 
horizon lengthened itself like an avenue of light between the tops 
of waving cypresses: the eye sought the spot involuntarily, at- 
tracted ‘by the blue, livid lustre of the Dead sea, which glistened 
at the foot’ of those mountains; while behind, the blue hills of 
Arabin Petra bounded the’whole scene. _But to bownd is not the . 
word , forthe hills seemed transparent as crystal; and you saw, or 
thought you saw beyond, a vague and undefined horizon stretching 
still farther away and floating on the ambient exhalations of an 
atmosphere tinged with purple and glimmering red: 
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It was noon: the hour when the Muezzin spies the sun from 
the highest gallery of the minaret and, each hour, sings forth the 
hour and its prayer—a living, animated voice, that understands 
what it utters and what it sings; far more eloquent, it seems to 
me, than the stupid, unconscious voice of our cathedral bells. 
My Arabs had given the goat skin of barley to the horses tied 
here and there around my tent. With their feet bound to the 
rings of iron, the noble and gentle beasts stood motionless; their 
heads bent down and covered by their long, scattered manes, and 
their gray coats shining and smoking beneath the raysof a vertical 
sun. My men gathered under the shade of the largest olive; 
they had spread their Damascus mats upon the ground, and now 
smoked in company, telling tales of the desert or singing the 
verses of Antar—Antar, that ideal of the wandering Arab, at once 
shepherd, warrior and poet, who had described the desert to 
fection in his national songs; sublime as Homer, plaintive as Job, 
sentimental as Theocritus, philosophical as Solomon. His verses 
which soothe or fire the imagination of the Arab as much as the 
smoke of the narguilé, arose in guttural sounds from the animated 
group of my Sais; and when the poet touched more skilfully or 
profoundly the delicate chord of those wild but susceptible men, 

ou heard a slight murmur from their lips; they joined their 


ands, raised them above their ears, and bowing the head, cried, , 


one after another, Allah! Allah! Allah! A few paces from me, 
a young Turkish woman, seated on one of those littke monuments 


of white stone with which the hill-sides around Jerusalem are 80 | 


thickly strewn, was bewailing her dead husband. She seemed 
hardly eighteen or twenty years of age, and I never saw so ravish- 
ing an image of grief. Her profile, which the veil, thrown be- 
hind, permitted me to see, had all the purity of outline in the most 
faultless heads of the Parthenon; but at the same time, the soft- 
ness, the suavity and the graceful languor of the Asiatic women,— 
a beauty infinitely more feminine, more voluptuous, more fasci- 
nating than that severe and somewhat masculine beauty of the 
Grecian statues. Her hair, of a sort of golden blond,—a color 
much esteemed in this land of the sun, of whose rays it is a kind 
of permanent reflection—her hair, unbound, fell all around her 
and literally swept the ground. Her bosom was entirely uncover- 
ed,as is the custofn with the women in this part of Arabia; and 
when she bent over to embrace the sculptured turban or tu place 
her ear against the tomb, her naked breast touched the earth and 
left its impress’in the sand, like that mould from the beautiful 
bosom of the buried Atala, which the dust of the sepulchre still 
retained. She had strewn the tomb and the earth around with 
_ all kinds of flowers; a beautiful Damascus ‘carpet lay under her 
knees. Upon the carpet were some vases of flowers and‘a light 
basket filled with figs and grains of barley; for this woman wa3 
about to pass the entire day in her lamentation. A hole-dag in 
the ground, and which,.as she thought, corresponded with the-ear 
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of the dead, served to bear her voice to that other world where 
he slept whom she had come to visit. From time to time she 
bent. over towards this narrow opening; she sang verses, inter- 
rupted by her sobs; then she applied the ear once more as if she 
waited an answer; then she began to sing again and weep, . | 
tried to understand the words which she thus uttered, and which 
were audible even where I sat, but my Arab drogman could not 
gather nor translate them. How! regret that loss! What depths 
of love and grief; what sighs, laden with the very life of two souls 
torn from each other’s fond embrace, must those. confused, half 
smothered words have contained. O! if aught could wake the 
dead, it were such accents murmured by such lips! 

At two steps from this woman, under a piece of black cloth 
which was held by two reeds fastened in the ground, so as to 
form a prnontion from the heat, her two little children were play- 
ing with three black Abyssinian slaves, sitting, like their mistress, 
upon the carpet which covered the sand. These three women, all 
young and beautiful, with forms erect, and with the marked 
file of the Abyssinian negro, were grouped in various attiteden 
like three statues cut from a single block. One of them had one 
knee on the ground, and held upon the other knee one of the 
children, who was stretching out his arms toward his weepi 
mother; the other had her two legs bent under her, and 
hands clasped upon her blue apron, in the attitude of the Magda- 
lene of Canova. The third was erect, and swinging her body to 
and fro, lulled to sleep the infant upon her breast. When the 
sobbing of the young widow reached the infants’ ears they began 
to cry; and the three blacks, after responding by a sigh to the 
sigh of their mistress, began to chant some soothing airs and sim- 
ple words of their country to calm the two infants. 

It was Sunday, Two hundred feet from me, behind the thick 
and high walls of Jerusalem, I heard the faint and distant echoes 
of the evening hymn, proceeding at intervals from the dark cupola 
of the Grecian convent. It was the hymns and psalms of David 
that arose; brought back here, after three thousand years, by 
strange voices and in a strange tongue, to the very scenes that 
had inspired them; and I saw, on the terraces of the convent, 
the forms of some old monks of Palestine, going and coming, 
with breviary in hand, and murmuring those prayers already 
uttered by so many ages in varied measures and various tongues. 

And I, too, was there, to sing of all those things, to study history 

. at its cradle, to ascend to its very source the unknown stream of @ 
civilization, a religion; to become inspired with the genius of the 
spot, and the hidden sense of the histories and the monuments 
upon those banks which were the starting point of the modern 
world, and to nourish with a deeper wisdom and a truer philoso- 
phy the gravd and thoughtful philosophy of the advanced age in 
which we live. 

This scene, thrown by accident under my eyes and recorded a8 
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oie of my thousand reminiscences of travel, presented to me al- 
most the entire destiny and changes of all poetry. The three 
black slaves, lulling the infants with the simple, thoughtless songs 
of their country, represented the pastoral and instinctive poetry of 
a nation’s infancy. The young Turkish widow, bewailing her 
husband and breathing her sighs into the ear of the tomb, repre- 
sented elegiac and impassioned poetry—the poetry of the heart. 
The Arab soldiers reciting the warlike, amorous, wild verses of 
Antar, the epic and warlike poetry of the nomadic and conquering 
tribes. The Greek monks, singing psalms upon their deserted 
terraces, the sacred and lyric poetry of the periods of religious en- 
thusiasm and renovation; and I, myself, meditating beneath my 
tent and collecting historic truths or reflections throughout the 
earth, the poetry of philosophy and reflection, offspring of an age 
in which humanity studies itself and analyzes itself in the very 
songs with which it amuses its leisure. 

Such is Poetry in the past. But what will it be in the 
fature ?. 





LITERATURE. 


BY REV. ELBERT SLINGERLAND. 





Ingenuas didjcisse fideliter artes 
Emollit mores, nec sinit esse feros.—Ovip. 


“* These polish’d arts have humanized mankind, 
“ Soften’d the rude, and calm’d the boist’rous mind,” 


The cultivation of letters has produced great changes in society, 
These changes have not been the result of productions of amuse- 
ment only, but principally of those of science and morals, Barba- 
rous nations have always enjoyed their traditionary tales, in which 
their heroes are represented as possessing such characteristics ag 
elevated them above the masses of community. These stories are 
equivalent to the books of romance which now circulate so freely 
amongst us; and in most instances altogether superior, nang 
founded upon actual oecurrences, and only distinguishable from tea 
history by their gaudy embellishments; yet the absence of scien- 
tific disquisitions, and the want of refinement both in sentiment 
and language, has left such nations enveloped in the obscurity of 
their origin. 

_In countries where science has been introduced, every genera- 
tion has refined upon the advances of the preceding, and. introduced 
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ustate of order in civil, social and military life, such as the world 
10w enjoys. It is trae we cannot in every sense approve military 
organizations as tending to the promotion of human happiness, 
All we assume to affirm is, that such organizations, when placed 
under the restraints of refined nations, are far superior to barbaric 
usages. 

We think there can be no difficulty as to the sources of ims 
provement in society. Wherever refinement in liferature has ey. 
isted, such has been its results; not only in this, but in every other 

and country. May we not justly anticipate a far greater 
advance in human happiness in the continued cultivation and de. 
velopment of the principles of science? If such be our expecta. 
tions we should to the very uttermost encourage literary merit; 
while we frown upon those bold and daring pretences which seek 
self-aggrandizement under its imposing name, and have no relation 
whatsoever to its nature. 

It is one of the greatest wonders of this wondering age, that a 
community distinguished for reading as the American people, and 
with so many professions of regard for solid worth, should name as 
literature almost every book or picture that is printed. By some 
this may be thought in good taste; with others it may be con- 
sidered as a matter of charity, or may be the result of thought. 
lessness; while the more scientific may distinguish between a 
nominal and essential literature, and call all those productions 
nominally such which claim neither patronage nor approbation on 
the ground of essential merit. If so, a great proportion having as 
many faults as Petruchio’s horse, yet claim the distinction of litera- 
ture: or they may have as many infirmities and gross delinquen- 
cies as distinguish man, and still retain his name. 


** A man’s a man for a’ that.” 


This is a manifest abuse of the subject. Literature is repre 
sented as consisting in the cultivation of letters and their appro- 
priate application to works of science and imagination. Such 
comparisons may excite our ridicule, but do not justify the pre- 
tences of quackery. 

We must distinguish between nominal and essential literature. 
_Essential literature in any one country, at the same period, has 
only one definition, What might be esteemed literary in a we 
partially civilized, could not. be appreciated where letters were cul- 
tivated, and where comparisons were made with a higher standard 
of taste. 

Just literature consists in well defined sentiment expressed with 
chaste and appropriate language. ‘This is to be regarded asa 
general definition embracing every science, and extending to the 
works of imagination. The introduction of harmonious imagery 
into works either of prose or poetry, has received the commenda> 
tion of every age, and wherever decorations are befitting the sub- 
ject, they never fail to.excite our applause. When, however, the 
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authors of works of imagination invest their heroes whose onl 
design is the accomplishment of some personal gratification, wit 
the robes of learning or the costume of senators and statesmen, or 
marshals and emperors, we become disgusted with the unseemly 
array. An individual is represented as possessing talents and ace 
quirements, and taste and learning, which qualify him for the most 
responsible departments of life, and he expends all this almost 
unparalleled excellence upon some petty intrigue more becoming 
the character of a beau, a scoundrel or a buffoon. 

To entitle a book a literary production which abounds with such 
uncongenial characters and actions, is as unseemly as to accord 
the reward of merit to a professedly scientific production abounding 
in error, either in reference to principles, facts or reasoning. 

By well defined sentiment we mean that which is free from ob- 
security, and in beautiful harmony in all its relations. Such was 
the literature of Greece and Rome. Ten thousand productions 
claiming literary merit were urged upon this fastidious public, but 
their ephemeral or imagined excellencies destined them to an in- 
fant age, instead of immortality. 

The works of essential merit then produced have survived the 
lapse of time, and are morally indestructible so long as there are 
men of virtue and intelligence to appreciate their claims. 

It matters not to what department of literature these observa- 
tions are applied; essential literature is so near of kin to virtue 
and truth, that its immortality is not a matter of doubt or appres 
hension. The modesty of authors may in some instances under- 
value their own merit, in others it may be over-rated; time, that 
great corrector of human opinions, will assign to all their place. 

American literature, like its citizens, is either native or adopted 
Like the genuine literature of every other country, it is the product 
of many ages of successive improvement. Place does not change 
the qualifications for authorship. To speak of American literature 
as identical with a new country, would have been appropriate if 
we had not the advantages of the old. Whether productions 
originate in our own country, or are translated or reprinted from 
abroad; when they receive the sanction of our presses, and the 
approbation of the critics, and become licensed as literature, they 
have an introduction altogether too favorable, if they do not justify 
such distinguished notice. It is far better to approve works ac- 
cording to their merit, than to give them indiscriminately the stamp 
of genuine coin, and pass them into wide circulation. He who 
does this contributes to vitiate a just taste, and places on the same 
shelf with the most erudite disquisitions and refined classical litera- 
ture, the works of such inferior authors as scarce sutvive their 
publication. 

We cannot readily mislead the taste of scholars, but multitud@s 
aiming at literary attainment may adopt models or embrace pri 
ciples which come far short of those’standard works which have 
already stood the test of centuries, and whose strong and well 
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rooted claims to universal admiration time will in vain endeavor 
to overthrow. ' 

Many of our public papers have a department for literary noti, 
ces, under which is arranged the titles, and in some instances 
sketches of the merits of the multifarious publications of the day, 
The bulk of our publications should be noticed as publications, 
without ‘the prefix literary in any application, as many of them 
make no pretensions to literature, or if they do, they are so. inaw 
dible as not to be heard. 

The taste of this day as it respects the multitude does not wish 
for pure literature. In general it desires narrative, travel, biog. 
raphy, or something new. It approves pictorial reading. It fas 
tens its superficial attention upon almost any reading which does 
not seriously feed the mind, and call its powers into active and 
laborious exercise. While thousands of books are printed promo 
tive of this vitiated and morbid taste, there is no reason why they 
should all without distinction be named literary productions. 

[here are instances in which useful books are written where the 
author neither aims at, nor expects to receive the reputation of a 
proficient in literature, yet these instances are perhaps fewer than 
we imagine. ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress, and the Saint’s Rest, books 
of no pretension, come far more within the definition of literature 
than the writings of Bulwer, the beauty of whose style, and the 
decorations of whose characters, are so distinctly out of keeping 
with his subjects and the action of his heroes. 

It is to be lamented that as a general thing public taste has bes 
come so depressed from the standards of Addison and Johnson, 
and all the writers of this distinguished school. It would serve to 
stimulate the industry and excite the special attention of such as 
admire genuine literature, if we could bring the whole public to 
adopt a pure standard of taste. It is true that such is adopted by 
all our literary institutions, and inculcated as indispensable to a 
liberal education, yet many violate their instructions; while others 
seem never to have appreciated or understood their importance. 

How much we should deplore that so great a proportion of the 
reading matter of this day — more to amuse than to instruct; 
and in how many instances do such designs appeal to passions 
which had better be left in repose. Of this nature are those thous 
sand foreign productions, and home born curiosities, called novels, 
so extensively sold in every corner of the United States. To give 
them wider circulation, newspapers reprint them freely and entire, 
The popularity of a newspaper in this day depends upon the stories 
or novels it contains, and this taste is constantly increasing. ‘ Not 
an editor hazards his popularity by reprinting the Spectator or 
Rambler; they contain too much moral for this age; and until 
s@ne great revolution changes public opinion, and corrects public 
taste, this evil will remain uncorrected. : 

As a general thing men dislike advice or rebuke in any form, 
and are equally adverse to the task of thinking for themselves; 
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and to this present state of public taste for reading we may ascribe 
the immense bulk of light reading which issues from the press, as 
all manufactures are in proportion to the wants of the market. ' To 
it'also we may ascribe that laxity of morals which blots with foul 
disgrace the history of our republic. 

Let us no longer compound pure literature, which is a just-and 
beautiful painting, with those senseless and mutilated daubs with 
which the book shops abound. Let nothing be termed literary 
which does not come within the definition, and thus we shall ac- 
cord a greater distinction to works of real merit, have a more beau- 
tiful and tangible standard of taste, and repel with just neglect the 
approaches of all the immoral and ignorant unfortunates who are 
crowding to gain our applause. 








RECOLLECTIONS. 


Many years had passed away since I had seen my native place, 
M——,, a country town in New England. Business had kept me 
ata distance; and though I had always been resolved to visit the 

lace once more, yet I had again and again broken my resolution, 

f longing and half dreading to test my recollections by the 
reality. At last, as 1 was whizzing past on the railroad, about 
twenty miles from M——,, I resolved (and this time I kept my 
resolution,) to see how the old place looked. 

It was noon when | drove up to the M tavern, and the old 
meeting-house bell was ringing for twelve o’clock. A joyful sound 
was that in schoolboy days to my ears. Even when they still 
tingled for blandering recitations, the first stroke of the bell cured 
the pain like acharm. It was the signal for ‘‘ school’s dismissed,” 
Who cared then, though the hair pulled from the eyelash had 
failed of its magic, and the ferule had descended and risen, and 
descended aguin, unbroken? Who cared then, though the red- 
dened palm still smarted, or though for defaults of the head the 
other. extremity was, still suffering? For two hours we were 
free, and a shout proclaimed our freedom. Just such a shout 

eeted me, and made my heart. leap, as | stepped out of the stage. 
on have shouted too, only the lookers on would have thought 
me mad. , 

They had not a much better opinion of me, when they. saw me, 
without entering the tavern, walk directly over to the meeting: 
house. The same half of the same double door stood open, aad 
the sathe large key was in the keyhole, as in former times., The 
last stroke of the bell, with a swinging sound, was. dying into; si- 
lence in the airabove me. _The sexton had just fplahed teins 
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and was hitching up.the end of the bell rope ona nail in the 
rch. I told him I would lock up; and he trusted my honest 
ooks and left me alone. I closed the oujer door, and then, as I 
stood in the dim light of that quiet porch, hearing nothing but the 
faint, lingering hum of the bell in the steeple above me, thoughts 
crowded upon me till I could have wept. om whena boy thet 
come, Sunday after Sunday, and felt myself well rewarded for the 
labors of the week, by the pleasure of having a cent to put into the 
“‘ poor-box,”” which was fastened by the inner door. And now, 
with a sad smile at my folly, I dropped a cent into that same 
box to try if I could feel the same pleasure. The cent rattled 
down juto its empty spoaptacte, but the charm was gone; and, in 
spite, I muttered a wretched pun that the box was a very poor one 
unless the congregation were more liberal than formerly. But 
there was no one to laugh at the joke, and so I felt ashamed of it; 
especially when I remembered old blind Sally, who used to strug. 
gle hard with poverty, hand to hand, for her Iidae. and yet would 
always save enough to put a cent into the box every month, 

For sometime I held in my grasp the handle of the inner door, 
almost fearing to open it, lest improvement should have changed 
the interior. A weight still kept the door closed, as in former 
times; and as I opened it, the cord creaked over the pulley with a 
sound which I should have recognized amid the noise of Broad. 
way. It seemed as if I should meet the inquiring eyes of a dis. 
turbed congregation ; but there was not a creature there to look at 
me, except a lean mouse which was nibbling his dinner off froma 
Bible cover. The sacrilegious little fellow evidently felt himself 
at home in the meeting-house on week days, for he only gave me 
a look and then returned to his devotions. It was so that the cons 
gregation used to look every Sunday at Capt. Hepstaff, as he 
slowly opened the door and displayed its musical powers in their 
perfection. The Captain had been a seaman for many years, and 
by his many struggles with the obstinate winds and waves, had 
acquired no small portion of their obstinacy. After he had settled 
in our village, there was on one occasion a dispute as to the hour 
at which meeting should commence in the morning. The Cap- 
tain liking, as he said, to take a snooze on Sunday morning, was 
strongly in favor of eleven o’clock ; but the majority of the villa- 
gers preferred half past ten, and the Captain had to yield. Or 
rather without his yielding, they had their way and hehis. While 
others went to meeting at the toll of the bell, he regularly went 
half an hour later, entering generally at the end of the second 
prayer. Priding himself on his punctuality, he was very exact in 
his tardiness, always opening the door on the stroke of eleven. To 
have failed for one instance in this would have given him more 
mortification than, in his younger days, to have run his ship ashore 
in pleasant weather. , 

{ let the door slam. The mouse, frightened from his meal, 
whisked himself over the side of the pew and disappeared. I was 
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alone in the old, familiar meeting-house. Every pillar and win- 
dow and pew gave me a sober welcome. There was none of the 

deur or even of the beauty of architecture in the edifice. 
Where the builder had attempted ornament, the attempt would 
have provoked a smile from a fastidious taste. But uncouth and 
contracted as the building was, and little as its pillars possessed of 
Corinthian grace or Doric simplicity, there was in it a charm and 
awe to my mind which no spacious cathedral, rich in all the splen- 
dor of Gothic arches and stained windows, could ever possess. 

It was a democratic building. The architect must have thought 
of the motto, sol omnibus lucet ; and have been unwilling that any 
family should, in this edifice, be deprived of the rays of that lumi- 
nary. There was no partiality; every side pew had its window. 
It seemed to me, as I stood and looked around, that the windows 
had multiplied ; but I counted them, and the number was correct ; 
ten below and ten above on each side, and nine in the end. 
Surely the congregation did not “ love darkness rather than light.” 
How often, in boyhood, when the preacher’s voice grew tedious, 
as he commenced the seventh head of his discourse, had I, in utter 
weariness, counted those windows; and then, perhaps, the panes 
of glass in each window. I knew the very number still; twenty 
in each sash. How often had I risen in my mathematical calcu- 
lations, and computed the number of panes in the whole building; 
always excepting those in the arched window behind the minister, 
which was constantly covered with a green paper curtain. Many 
a Sunday had I resolved thatthe next morning I would make an 
examination from the outside, and discover how many panes were 
hidden by that provoking curtain. But, as usual, Monday’s duties 
me flight Sunday’s resolutions, and the question was never 
settled. ' 

Before me, to an awful height, rose the pulpit; a structure 
which, by its resemblance in shape to a wine loon might shock a 
modern temperance man. On Sunday afternoons, in olden times, 
it is said that the resemblance extended to the contents as well as 
tothe shape. It was so small and high that when the minister 
took his seat it seemed to the audience as if be had dropped 
through an unexpected trap door; and when he rose his reappear- 
ance was like the popping up of a witch out of a child’s toy-box. 
Over it still hung the ponderous sounding hoard, great source of 
youthful wonder and dread. Would it not, as it slowly vibrated 
on a windy day, would it not sometime fall on the preacher, like 
an extinguisher upon a candle in the holy candlestick of the Tem- 
ple; or entrap him like a rabbit in a figure-of-four? Or as he 
stretched himself over the front of the pulpit, and with a heart 
thump clenched the third head of his sermon, might not the sound- 
ing board give way and catch both him and his sermon by the 
middle? Such a calamity, even if possible, never occurred, and 
the huge oe cover was still hanging, unshaken by all the many 
prayers which, like incense, had i their way around its edges 
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to the sky. Once in my childhood I had mounted those steps, ag 
if they had been Jacob’s ladder, and standing in that sacred plage 
had peered on tiptoe over the side, and looked with awe at the 
well pounded Bible. And now more sadly, but, I fear, with legs 
reverence, I slowly mounted the same steps, first laying my hat, 
with a clerical air, on the communion table below. I stood in the 
old pulpit, and looked down on the empty seats. As I looked, 
they were full. 

here before me in the gallery sit the choir, base, tenor, alt 
and treble; the young men with faces red with the awkwardness 
of starched collars—the girls in all the consciousness of bright rib. 
bons and blooming cheeks. In the centre, “Uncle Jabez,” the 
leader, armed with his pitchpipe, watches them proudly and any 
iously, as a general might survey an army befofe battle. Like 9 
general, too, when he sees that every book is in its place, and 
every performer is ready, he gives the word of command, not 
“charge,” but “ sound.” 

In the front seat below and almost under the pulpit, sits old 
deacon A., with his thin grey hair brushed back from his forehead, 
He is deaf, and scarcely with his ear-trumpet can hear the sermon; 
yet, in spite of his deafness and in spite of his age, no hot summer 
afternoon, nor bleak winter morning, can keep the old man from 
his wonted place. Beside him is his wife, his partner for a long 
life, now nearly finished, and, as they hope, for a longer eternity, 
soon to begin. She finds the hymn for him in the book; and 
though his sight is scarcely better than his hearing, he holds the 
book before him and follows the singing. For he knows every 
hymn by heart; and when his wife has told him the first line 
through his ear-trumpet, he can join the choir in the tune and the 
words ; and his voice, generally tremulous, is firm when he sings 
the praises of his Master. Children the aged pair have none liv 
ing. All have gone before and are waiting for them above. 
There is the record of many a trial upon their wrinkled faces; but 
the trials of earth are over for them, and their calm and mild 
countenances seem to have caught a welcoming ray from heaven. 

There at the right'is Squire D.’s pew, where in his cushioned 
arm-chair he learns lessons of justice every Sunday from a purer 
source than Coke or Blackstone. He watches the minister witha 
keen eye, as if he were an opposing counsel; and, if the village 
gossip be true, frequently disputes with the parson in the evening 
the doctrines advanced during the day. His profession has taught 
him that assertion is not proof. 

And so, on every side, are familiar faces of young and old; and 
among them is one—how well known, how dearly beloved! In 
that pew, with the yellow cushions, sits a mother and by her is a 
little boy, her son. Time has interwoven a few silver threads in 
her hair, and traced a few wrinkles on her face, but the boy loves 
every wrinkle and every grey hair, and would not have them 
changed. The boy sits on a bench at her feet, and leans his head 
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on her lap; and feels her soft hand rest on his warm forehead. He 
will never hear a sermon half so eloquent as is the pressure of that 
hand. He will never hear music half so sweet as the tones of her 
yoice, as she joins with that congregation in some old-fashioned 
tune. Often, from long didactic sermons, do her thoughts wander 
to their dearest earthly object, and strive, with anxious hope, to 

etrate the future, and follow that boy’s after life. And now, 
with the rest of the congregation, the mother and son rise in prayer, 
and still her loving hand restson hisshoulder. The house is silent, 
awaiting the first words of the minister 

“ Mister, dinner is ready.” 

—— The congregation disappeared ; and there stood before me 
the staring waiter of the M tavern, who had been sent to call 
me to dinner. The mother had long been at rest in her grave, and 
the son had become a man, and was standing in the pulpit, looking 
with a moistened eye at the pew where he sat in his boyhood. 











THE GRAVE.' 
BY 8. W. PERRY, 


’Tis said the grave is dark, and all 
Is calm and quiet there ; 

And nothing but the darkling worm 
That quietness can share. 


’Tis said the grave is cold, and ne’er 
Sweet flowerets deck the ground, 
And nought but sullen cypress waves 

That dreary spot around, 


Yet why should we so dread the grave, 
And shrink with trembling fears ? 

Or why, when friends within are laid, 
Bedew it with our tears ? 


Released from all life’s weary cares, 

So tranquilly they lie, . 
As if they fain would bid us know 

How happy ’tis to die. 


Within the grave no tears are shed, 
No sighs disturb the breast, 

But freed from evil days to come, 
They take their holy rest. 


Though from our view forever hid, 
The forms we love so well, 

We may not mourn while we can trust 
With God their spirits dwell. 











PICTURES OF LIFE. 





PICTURES OF LIFE. 


Remote from the stir and strife of the crowded city, on the 
banks of a crystal stream, a smal! lad was one day seen roami 
about at leisure. But a little distance from him, on an loved 
spot of ground, stood the village school house, where the sound of 
pr sports was distinctly heard. 

Instead of joining in the frolics of his mates, he had left them 
to indulge in a solitary ramble. Whether fatigue, meditation or 
indolence was the object, a stranger could not easily have dete. 
mined. The spot was well suited for either. The wide braneh- 
ing oaks which bordered the stream, furnishing a pleasant secly. 
sion from the sun’s rays, and the sweet notes of birds mingling 
with the lulling sound of the water, imparted to the place a pe. 
culiar charm. 

Why had this lad come here by himself? Was it to commune 
with nature, and kindle thought within from what he saw without? 
And was he soon going to return and rehearse to his companions 
the result of Nature’s teachings? No, these were not his objects, 
He had not yet learned the value of thought and reflection, but 
was thoughtless and regardless of all attainments. He was pre 

ring to play truant from school, and to accomplish this without 
Betection he stole slyly away from his schoolmates just before the 
time they were to be called together in the afternoon. 

To him the school house was a prison, and he managed to shun 
it and its irksome requirements, as often as possible. His father 
had designed him for a profession, but his natural aversion to 
study and his utter want of self-application, were considered good 
reasons for abandoning this purpose. He was sent from the school 
to the counting house, where having served one year, was estab- 
lished in business. But Indolence, mother of misfortune, had 
early stamped her impress upon his character, and was now fast 
robbifig him of his investments. ‘The flute and viol, of which he 
was particularly fond, occupied the hours which ought to have 
been devoted to business. Such ill-timed amusements, together 
with his accustomed idleness, soon reduced him so low in circum: 
stances that he was obliged to throw up trade and resort to some 
other business. 

We next find him settled upon a farm, happy in the affections 
of a young bride. Farming was at first pleasant, from its novelty. 
But this was soon over, and he was again desirous of a change of 
business. Accordingly the farm was sold and its avails invested 
in merchandize. The result of the second attempt soon proved 
him to be no better fitted for trade than he was at first, nor indeed 
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gs well, for his habits of indolence had grown upon him until they 

quite unfitted him for successful efforts in any pursuit. His pro- 
y now being wasted, he was again thrown upon the charities 

of his parents, who had already nearly exhausted their resources 

jn setting him up in business, and furnishing him from time to 

time with supplies during his misfortunes in trade. 

He now began to realize that he was a bankrupt, for poverty, 
with its haggard train of evils, pressed heavily upon him. What 
he should do became with him an earnest inquiry. All his enter- 

ises had hitherto failed, and now something must be done, He 

d—he reflected on the past; the waves of misfortune lashed 
around and seemed ready to close over him. It was then that the 
gpirit within awoke and nerved him to action. It was too mighty 
to be crushed. He shook off the dullness which like an incubus 
bad so long rested upon him. Neglect of study in early life and 
the misfortunes of his riper years, so far from proving a damper to 
future exertions, only acted as a spur to urge him forward. Time 
Jost and opportunities neglected he might have deplored, but it was 
with the present he had to do; that was his; and from his past 
troubles, he had learned to realize its true value. 

He henceforth directed his energies to a course of reading with 
a view of entering the legal profession. His preparatory studies 
were necessarily brief. In a few weeks he presented himself to 
a board of examiners, and with some conditions was admitted to 
the bar. 

His knowledge of the law, though limited, was sufficient, under 
the peculiar circumstances, to guarantee to him success. Tho 
his life hitherto had been marked by a series of failures, he never- 
theless entered upon his professional duties boldly, manifesting a 

irit of independence of thought and action. He weighed well 
pe of others before adopting them as his own. He com- 
muned with his own deep spirit, found wéthin what many seek 
from without. Nature became his guide, and he faithfully obeyed 
her instructions. With self reliance he coupled wisdom, with no- 
ble daring, prudence. He was now fast rising in his profession, 
and a few years placed him at the head of the bar. Large 
audiences were captivated by the charm of his matchless eloquence, 

It hardly need be mentioned how great a change came over his 
family. It was as far removed from penury and perplexities as 
his present course of action differed from his former. Domestic 
happiness returned. Love for his professional duties never in the 
least diminished the charms of home. It was there that he found 
true enjoyment, the highest which this world affords. Together 
he and his consort had been whelmed with grief and disappoint- 
ment; together they were now happy, surrounded both by the 
comforts and luxuries of life. 

We have here in striking contrast, on the one hand the results 
of dull inactivity, and on the other of resistless energy—-of genius 
in. repose, and of genius in activity. It.is no unusual thing to see 
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an individual journey through life without object or aim, having 
his intellectual vision clouded with ignorance. But it is uncom. 
mon to see such a person stop midway in his course, and succesg. 
fully stem the conflicting waves of misfortune and neglect ; to sée 
the rude image starting, as it were, into life, and intellect flash 
from the eye, that polished mirror of the inner being, before ob. 
scured and imperfect. 

Every thing about man is strange. Few know the strength of 
that immortal energy, that divine spark of genius lodged in our 
natures by the skilful hand of Deity. In most men it lies dorm 
deeply bedded beneath the incrustations of ignorance, there smoul 
dering without emitting either sensible light or heat. In some it 
sheds a mild and cheerful brightness, illuming their own path in 
life, and serving as a lamp to the feet of others. But in few, how. 
ever, as in the present instance, do we see it bursting forth with 
volcanic force, and exhibting a brilliancy dazzling to behold. 

But this is the ligitimate fruit of that activity which is natural 
toman. Only allow it to exhibit itself constantly and in a right 
direction, and we see at once the commanding dignity of our na- 
ture. It is then that the weakest powers wax strong, and the hid- 
den energies of the soul manifest themselves in such a way as to - 
surprise the passive beholder. Human nature is so prone to be 
inactive, that we need constant goading to bring the powers of 
mind to their proper degree of tension. Few men know what 
they can do, either mentally or physically, until they set them. 
selves at work in earnest. We gaze with admiring wonder upon 
the finished workmanship of a complicated machine, but our as- 
tonishment diminishes in proportion as we familiarize ourselves 
with the rules by which the architect was governed in its construe 
tion, and become acquainted with the arrangement of its several 

rts, in forming so beautiful a structure. So also we are apt to 

surprised at the dignified talents of some men, and imagine 
that they are the special recipients of favoritism on the part of na- 
ture, and endowed with talents “almost divine ;” whereas, on 9 
nearer view,—which alone can be obtained by a corresponding 
process of cultivation in ourselves,—lo! these gods become men, 
and their giant intellects seem to diminish in proportion as we rise. 

There is not so much real difference in the original endowments 
of mind, poner as we are apt to suppose. The chief difference 
between the talents of one man and another, lies in the mode of 
education. The buds of a fruit tree bear close resemblance to each 

other on their first appearance, but those which grow in the shade 
will not expand and blossom with the same luxuriance and beauty 
as those which receive the sun’s genial rays. But where the sun 
and the dew fall alike, the full blossoms resemble one another as 
closely as the green buds. Who can say, with certainty, that this 
analogy does not hold when applied to man? Different degrees 
of talent among men are often less striking than the different 
powers of the same mind manifested under different circumstances. 
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It is frequently the case, as in the individual under consideration, 
that a person may live to mature age in comparative obscurity, 
and all at once, owing to a change of condition, rise above his 
fellows and secure for himself the title of a genius. Some fortune 
or it may be the reverse of fortune, brings a man out and shows 
to the world a real genius, where and when we might least have 
expected it. 
he term genius is to many a stumbling block in the way of 

self-improvement. They imagine it to be some remarkable gift 
bestowed upon others, of which they are deprived. Consequently 
they remain inactive, mourning over their own deficiencies, and 
charging them upon their creator. Such men remind us of the 

acock, in the fable, who complained bitterly to Juno, her mis- 
tress, that sweetness of voice had been denied her, whilst the 
nightingale, a contemptible bird, sung the sweetest; when told 
that the same gifts are not bestowed on all, she no doubt began to 
turn her attention to the gaudy display of colors painted.upon her 
feathers. So let it be with those who are wont to despair rather 
than take courage when they see striking exhibitions of talent in 
others; for the creator, who fashioned the mind as well as the 
body, endowed it with capacities, in almost every instance, above 
what we are apt to suppose. Genius, in fact, is so closely allied 
to the terms desire and love, that we fancy we should not be de- 
parting far from the rules of correct reasoning by substituting either 
of these terms in its place. Show me a man who has a great love 
or desire for any particular branch of study, and I will show youa 
genius in that branch. This desire may not always have mani- 
fested itself in the individual, but been the creature of cultivation 
or strict discipline, and yet the person, from his great acquire- 
ments, may earn for himself the title of a genius. The great 
Kepler, if we mistake not, who is justly styled the ‘legislator of 
the skies,” entered upon the study of astronomy with the greatest 
reluctance, but the love he acquired for the study, soon made him 
a genius capable of unfolding the laws by which the planets are 
regulated in their orbits. The commanding talents of the orator 
whose imperfect sketch we have given above, might have been 
forever obscured had not circumstances impelled him to action. 
Action, continuous, energetic action, begets in man love for the 
thing pursued or studied, and love begets genius. 

Greatness in others should stimulate us to put forth more vigo- 
rous efforts ourselves. Though we may not arrive at similar at- 
tainments, or occupy so high a position as they do, yet there is a 
possibility that we may even go beyond them. It is to emulate 
their virtues, to rival them in excellence, that we should study the 
characters of great men; not simply to admire their attainments 
with passive emotions. With this view we should read biographi- 
cal sketches, and keep before the mind the highest models, as the 
Romans kept before their eyes the images of their renowned an- 
cestors, to stimulate them to like deeds, 
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In this way will many leave behind them a name that shall live 
and be esteemed like his, the mere outline of whose life we traced 
in the beginning of this article. For a full detail of which, we 
must refer the reader to it as portrayed by the glowing pen of 
Wirt, and he may there, notwithstanding our caution, bow and 
worship at the shrine of genius—such genius as glowed in the 
bosom of the deathless Patrick Henry. 





LINES WRITTEN AT CHAMOUNI, JUNE, 1846. 


O! not in those lands where the waving magnolia 
Unfolds to the sunlight its silver-hued bloom, 
And the mild summer-gales are unchangingly breathing 
O’er dingle and streamlet their richest perfume — J 
Not there, though yon clouds in the lakes and broad rivers 
Are mirror’d in clearness so tranquil and bright 
That their image but seems like a heaven-sent emblem 
Of beauties that suffer nor dimness nor blight, 





Doth the spirit ascend on the bright-gilded pinions 
Of faith and affection toward Him whom it owns. 
Such loveliness falls like the dreamy olian, 
That lulls to repose with its soft-swelling tones. 
O! give me the mountains! the sky-soaring mountains ! 
The thunder-rent crag and the forest of pine ! 
Where the cataracts gather to swell their grand chorus 
Of praise to the name of their Maker divine. 


Now, clothed in the glorious robes of the morning, 
Comes forth the great sun, like the high-priest of time, 
And tall flame-columns, kindled on hill-top and glacier, 
Like altar-fires rise in this temple sublime. 
And at evening, when shadows are deepening around me, 
All life seems to pray—from the sky to the sod— 
And yon high, solemn clouds bend in mute adoration, 
As worshippers bow in the courts of their God! 


How the heart prayeth with them! And lo! as it prayeth, 
The doubtings and sadness of life all dispel 

From its path, like yon sun-stricken mist of the hill-side, 
*Mid dew-damp and gloom of the evening, that fell. 

How the heart singeth with them! A psalm of thanksgiving, 
One long Hallelujah to God doth arise 

And the great mountains seem like a ladder of glory 
From earth’s utter dark to the jight of the skies. 


We will praise Thee, O Lord! our almighty defender ! 
And O! when these mountains in terror shal! fall 

From their deep-set fodndation and earth be consumed, 
May thy love be a mountain of strength to us all! 
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A CHAT WITH COUSIN KATE. 


** My heart is sick! my heart is sick! 
And sad as heart can be ; 
It pineth for the forest brook, 
And for the forest tree ; 
It pineth for all gladsome things, 
hat haunt the wood-lands free.”—MoTHERWELL, 


Do you ask me, Kate, why I look so sad this bright morning? 
Ah! cousin mine, I am thinking of those grand old wood-lands so 
many weary miles away. I am thinking of their thousand tints— 
of that glorious flood of golden light which bathes them now—of 
that blue sky which bends so lovingly above them. O, the 
wood-lands of my home! Let me tell you of an autumn day amid 
their pleasant glades—a nutting ramble. I know you will then no 
longer wonder that “ my pausing heart loves best the olden time.” 

How the fresh breeze rustles in our old home trees, this glorious 
morning, and how the scarlet, gold and purple of the autumn 
woods, is painted brightly against the soft blue of the sky, on yon- 
der hillside. We are first to go to a farm house, miles away amid 
the meadows. So come, cherry cheeked Harry, my bright eyed 
Louise, and our gentle Carrie, find your places in our dear old 
roomy carriage, and away, away over the hills and along the quiet 
roads, sometimes fringed with the gorgeous wood-lands, and again 
bordered by short grass, with the little path worn by the road-side, 
and the tall blackberry hedges, bending over the rail fence, with 
here and there a great bush of sweet-brier, !aden with its brilliant 
scarlet berries. Ah! here is the gate of the grass-grown road 
which leads to the farm house. It is but little travelled, but duly 
once a week the sleek horses draw the old brown wagon slowly 
through the meadows, and the dwellers here go reverently up to 
the house of God in the distant village. They linger awhile in 
the churchyard beside loved graves, for Death came even to this 
sweet solitude. Years ago the hoary-headed old father entered 
into his rest; but now there is a fresh grave beside him, and we 
miss another sun-burned brow and stalwart form ; 

** Oft did the harvest to their sickle yield, 

Their furrow oft the stubborn glebe has broke, 

How jocund did they drive their team afield, 

How bowed the woods beneath their sturdy stroke!’ 

But now they are laid cold—powerless—silent, and the farm is 
left to the old mother and her daughters. 

We are in sight, now, of the homestead—a long, low, weather- 
stained a roof moss-grown, and the waving branches 
of an old silver-leaf willow sweeping around it. The green mea- 
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dow before the door, spreads gently down to the little dancing 
brook; and there is the brown milk-house—the stream runni 
through it, around the earthen vessels filled with rich milk, 
great rolls of yellow butter. Little thickets of hazle bushes and 
wild raspberries are dotted all over the meadow, and, in June, 
there hide the frail blossoms of the convallaria, and there the 
spotted berries cluster now. And in the spring and summer days, 
there are thousands of blue violets, and star-grass, peeping out 
from the meadow-sweet by the water-side. Upon the slope above 
the brook lies the garden, rich in flowers. Worlds of hyacinths 
rise in that sunny spot, even amid the light snow-wreaths of 
March, and there are stores of the rare old English daffodil, and 
many quaint herbs mingled with great bunches of waving pinks 
and scented thyme. There below the meadow is a vista in the 
woods, and see what a glorious landscape is spread out beneath 
the bright heavens! The blue outlines of the distant hills bound 
the horizon, and nearer amid the gay woods and softened valleys, 
shine out the white walls of happy homes, all bathed in the misty 
light of an autumn day. 

But here is kind Aunt Anne at the door, with her smile of wel- 
come, and we pass up the worm-eaten stoop, with its benches on 
either side, where the family gather in the sweet summer twilight, 
through the wide hall, and into the great room, with its black 
oaken beams overhead, its high-backed wicker chairs, and its red 
cupboard with glass doors disclosing a store of gaily colored China, 
With reverent awe, we look up to the old mother, who in her 
ninetieth autumn is here patiently awaiting her last change. She 
sits beside a bright fire which is blazing on the wide hearth, with 
her snow-white locks parted beneath the full bordered cap, and her 
shrivelled hands clasped together. Upon a little old fashioned 
stand close beside her, is her Bible and Hymn book. Her dimmed 
eyes often look upon their pages, for they are in the dear language 
of her fatherland. A sceiiiicemen is it to us, but in its full and 
sounding accents did the noble Luther speak those mighty words, 
which convulsed the nations and shook to its foundations the proud 
seven-hilled city—the mistress of the world ! 

How kindly do they welcome us here. They love us for his 
sake, to whose voice they have listened for so many years, in the 
village church. By countless memories, both of joy and sorrow, 
is he endeared to them. For many summers and winters has he 
broken unto them the bread of life, and mournfully have his tones 
been borne on the hushed air, in the solemn burial of their dead! 
How do they treasure up our childish sayings, and our pleasant 
sports, at each visit here. O! the truth of these ‘warm, simple- 
hearted natures! Do you wonder, Kate, that I am sick at heart of 
cold, false smiles, and freezing courtesy ? 

But the sun is high in heaven, and we must forth to the woods. 
With our kind guide, we tread the short orchard grass, beneath 
the tall pear trees bending with golden fruit, and the boughs laden 
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with red-cheeked apples. We climb the cross-rail fence, and are 
jn the woods. How the withered stalks of summer flowers rustle 
around us. How the dry leaves are heaped in little mounds, 
through the trees, and how the wind sports merrily among them. 
Here and there a white or blue woodaster lingers still, with a tuft 
of fluted fern. The “ bright-veined moss,” still fresh and green, 
creeps among the gnarled roots and over the grey stones, and there 
upon the slope, just out of the shadow of that old beech, a single 
golden-rod lifts its brilliant spire. How have the fair wild flowers 
of the spring and summer passed away—but there is no time now 
to moralize, for Harry is assailing a tall hickory, and the nuts are 
crashing down, their brown husks falling in showers around them. 
Ah! see the leaf-sprays of that old butternut covering the ground. 
We shall find scores of dusky-hued nuts there. This last frost has 
opened well the chestnut burs, and now gaily to our task. 
- Ah! Louise, you have a bloom on your cheek like the heart of 
our velvet rose, and see how Carrie glides, a very woodsprite, 
among the trees! What, Harry, is your basket filled already ? 
But I see the smoke curling from the chimney, and hark! the horn. 
We must hasten back. 7 

Dinner over, we again]place ourselves in our well-filled car- 
riage, and amid kindly farewells, turn homeward. On we rattle 
merrily, and just as the autumn twilight is fading into darkness, 
we see the gleaming light through the curtained windows of our 
home, and we are soon seated around the open fire, telling of the 
sdventures of the day, while the mild, sweet face of our own dear 
mother beams with happiness as she hears of her children’s 
pleasure. . 





THE ORATORY OF CHALMERS. 


It is difficult to define with precision what oratory really is. We 
might call it the art of speech-making, or of convincing and _per- 


‘ suading by words; but this would be little better than to say that 


oratory is oratory. Demosthenes, although great in the practice 
of eloquence, has left but a questionable explanation of its essence. 
Some tell us that he affirmed action to be the first, second and 
third requisite in oratory ; others that by action he meant delivery. 
We apprehend that the Grecian statesman did not mean to give 
a complete definition of oratory at all; but only to enforce, with 
extraordinary emphasis, the importance of appropriate gesture and 
elocution. If he intended more than this, he fell into the manifest 
mistake of describing an actor instead of an orator. It is true that 
a finished delivery will set off a speech or discourse which may 
exhibit few or none of the higher properties of eloquence;, and 
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therefore delivery ought to be a matter of much care with him 
who aims at oratorical success. Yet elocution and gesture no 
more constitute eloquence than smooth versification constitutes 

etry. 
N Ouiay is not mere accurate and convincing ratiocination ; for 
then Euclid’s Elements would be the most eloquent of books, and 
Cicero would hide his diminished head at sight of Apollonius, 
Neither is oratory the simple power of stirring the passions; forg 
speech that proves nothing can only be effectual on rare occasions, 
Besides, if we should define eloquence to be the faculty of exciting 
emotion, we should not come a whit nearer a true and satisfactory 
account of its nature. The question would still remain unsolved; 
what is the secret of that power ? 

Many men have exercised their ingenuity in explaining the 
essence of poetry. What is poetry? Wherein does it differ from 

jous prose? Especially wherein does it differ from elo- 

quence? Burke, in his parliamentary eulogium on Sheridan's 
= against Warren Hastings, makes a distinction between 

joquence and poetry; ranking the latter as inferior in point of 
merit to the former. “We do not attempt to decide the question of 
inferiority or superiority in merit or rarity; but we recognize the 
distinction in the nature of the two gifts. From the daysof Juve- 
nal down to the present time, the sect has of Marcus Tullius 
have been a standing literary joke; and we doubt whether De- 
mosthenes could have amended in Greek the vain doggerel, 


O! fortunatam natam me Consule Romam ! 
which Dryden has absurdly enough rendered, 


Fortune fore-tuned the dying notes of Rome, 
Till I, thy Consul sole, consoled thy doom. 


We do not know of any great orator who was also a great poet, 
or who even manifested the power of becoming so by the cultiva- 
tion of the Muse. History records no such name. Milton appears 
to have combined both the faculties of poetry and eloquence in 
greater perfection than any other man. Nevertheless it is ques 
tionable how far he would have succeeded in the actual practice 
of speech-making. We like to picture to ourselves that ‘human ° 
face divine,’ before its glorious eyes were quenched, glowing with 
the es of sublime thought; and that voice, which “ voluntary 
moved harmonious numbers,” giving utterance to the same at the 
altar or in the Senate; and that nobly graceful form speaking, 
through every limb and motion, in harmony with some high theme. 
It does not seem to be a pure fancy that in Milton’s case this pice 
ture might have been realised; and that along with triumph in 
the loftiest oratory, he might also have won or worn the epic lau- 
rel. Yet this did not happen in fact; so that we are yet without 
an authentic instance of any human being who was at once a 
consummate poet and a consummate orator. Byron’s attempt in 
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the House of Lords was a failure; and deservedly; for it was rant 
and mouthing both in matter and delivery. Canring’s poems were 
but occasional verses. Who reads the tragedies of Lord John 
Russell and Richard Lalor Shiel? In France and Germany, 
where literature is encouraged by the highest honors of the state, 
we hear not of any great bard who was or is a great er. 
Macaulay’s oratorical eminence is conceded; but even his Roman 
lays, although as Homeric as Scott’s border ballads, do not prove 
that he could produce an Aneid or even a Marmion. 

Perhaps the most concise and the most precise definition of 

try is that it is “ the union of the possible with the necessary.” 

painting we may have two portraits of the same person which 
are accurate likenesses, while only one of them pe eit the cha- 
racteristic of genius in the artist. In the one we can trace all the 
features of the original. All the necessary is there; but none of 
the possible ; no sublimation of the mere mortal into the immortal ; 
mo penetratien of the inner map, no irradiation of its elements 
with the light of imagination, and no appearance on the painted 
countenance of aught save plain matter of fact existence. In the 
other we have more than matter of fact. Truth— the whole 
truth — is there; yet not simply the truth as it is, but likewise 
the truth as it ought to be — an approximation, at least, to the por- 
traiture of the body as it shall appear when, retaining all its fea- 
tures, it shall notwithstanding be raised “a glorious body.” It is 
thus that genius anticipates heaven. The Apollo Belvidere is not 
merely a handsome statue, faultless in face and form. It isa di- 
vinity in marble— the Sun in human limbs — an embédiment of 
beauty, grace, and power, which we almost think we could sepa- 
rate from the image, as if they were hovering around, or emanating 
from it. It shews all the necessary in. member, joint and linea- 
ment, and all the possible in the ideal of our nature. It is poetty 
in stone. 

Poetry is not the incongruous addition of perfection to imperfec- 
tion —,it is no mixture of iron with miry clay; but the etherialis- 
ing of things that be, into things that may be, while yet they 
serve their identity. To Wordsworth’s Peter Bell the Potter, 

A primrose by the river’s brim — 


A yellow primrose was to him, 
A flower and nothing more. 


It presented all the necessary of a flower. But a poetic mind would 
have invested it with poetry — sublimed it into such an. object as 
it would have appeared to Eve in paradise or to an angel by the 
tiver‘of life. 

Now have we any thing like this process in oratory?  Nodoubt 
oe. have. It is ~~ which distin > pe it from compa cenaee 
“pedestrian prosy description. Still oratory is not poetry. . The 
celestial ened is differently applied. In poetry a raised 
to heaven: in oratory heaven is brought down to earth, In the 
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former it is as if man assumed the tongue of an angel; in the lat. 
ter it is as if an angel brought his bright mind and glowing speech 
to bear upon things terrestrial. There is in oratory a more prac- 
tical exercise of genius than in poetry—a more direct appli- 
cation of its energy to everyday matters. Eloquence resembles 
the breeze of heaven in the sail of a a pee vessel: poetry is 
like the shining light that floats around all objects and seems to. 
animate them, and fills the sky as with an ether of life. 

But after all, as in poetry so in oratory, we must be contented 
perhaps with an appeal to the consciousness of men in respect to 
the feeling of it. We know it when it comes before us, if we are 
endowed with the faculty of apprehending it; and to those who 
cannot apprehend it on <i rags no definition will suf- 
fice to render it palpable. e may mention, however, certain 
qualities of eloquence which explanation will make more clear, 
and which may be so far acquired by care. 

‘And first, an eloquant man is natural. His manger, his tones, 
his style, his argumentation, his feeling, his fancy, are all the 
spontaneous results of a mind fully occupied with his subject, and 
with nothing else, for the time being. A manner studied and ar- 
tificial, tones that arise not from and correspond not with the senti- 
ment he utters, a style that attracts attention to itself, and is not 
the transparent vehicle of his thoughts, reasoning that is far fetch- 
ed and fantastic, pathos that ought rather to be called bathos, and 
fancy that only deserves the name of conceit, constitute a parod 
of oratory which is frequently too disgusting to afford food for 
mirth. * 

Secondly, an eloquent man is natural because he is carnest. 
His heart’s desire is to communicate with the mind of his audi- 
tory, and to wield it for some cherished purpose. The appropri- 
ateness of every element in his discourse is in direct proportion to 
his present earnestness to convince and persuade. This excludes 
false rhetoric, irrelevant reasoning, affected intonation, and incon- 
gruous action. Sir Walter Scott, with that profound knowledge 
of our nature for which he was so eminently distinguished, pre- 
sents to us, in the tale of Rob Roy, a scene intensely interesting 
in itself, and affording a vivid illustration of the power of earnest- 
ness in rendering even a very insignificant and unintellectual man 
eloquent. An exciseman, by name Morris, incurs the wrath of 
Helen Macgregor, and is about to suffer her vengeance by being 
flung from a rock into a highland lake. At first, and while the 
hope remains to him that she may relent, his cowardice seals his 
lips; but as the catastrophe approaches, and he is about to be 
bound and throwm headlong, he suddenly finds utterance, and 
pleads with the power of a terror that, after stuning his soul and 
paralyzing his tongue, works out a ressurrection of energy, and 

fires the lips of the dastard with burning words, and tunes his 
voice into tones that penetrate and subdue the heart. If men who 
attempt oratory could only divest themselves of the idea of th 
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selves—if they were really taken up with the subject of their 

ech alone—if they would confine themselves to the single aim 
of stating and enforcing the verity with some adequate sense of its 
importance, how much folly would be avoided by speakers, and 
how much pain spared on the part of pitying or disgusted listeners. 
A man thoroughly in earnest does not talk for talking’s sake, nor 
for the sake of display ; and even in the retirement of the study, 
he who writes best is he who writes with the single purpose of 
presenting truth in its own naked symmetry and x om, A man 
thoroughly in earnest is never chargeable with either rhetorical 
conceits, or figures lugged in, or the nauseous ventriloquism of a 
clergyman’s Sunday voice. A man thoroughly in earnest says 
what he has to say and is content; and he speaks as if he believed 
that what he says is true and to the point. If all speakers were 
earnest, none would be ineloquent. 

In the third place, there cannot be true eloquence without solid 
thought. Eloquence is not pretty sentences, and ornate diction ; 
neither is it, as some sup , the power of anecdotical description, 
whether picturesque, pathetic or ludicrous, But it is thought and 
demonstration, clothed with sentiment, and instinct with the fervor 
of a truth-worshiper. A discourse that proves nothing may be 
graceful and affecting; but it does not deserve the name of 
oratory ; and even its power to move depends on its being an ex- 
position of things that have been previously established. Decla- 
mation that has no substratum of substantial mind-work, is mere 
literary syllabub, frothy, windy, and, in large doses, sickening. 
Oratory is impassioned argument. 

But we must leave off this general speculation on the nature and 
properties of eloquence, and proceed to the consideration of the 
oratory of Dr. Chalmers, as the title of our article indicates that 
this is our special task. In pointing out the characteristics of his 
eloquence, we shall be able to show by example how the three 

ualities of naturalness, earnestness, and impassioned argumenta- 
tion, will overcome many defects, which, without these qualities, 
would have been laughable or displeasing. For while no man 
ever excelled the Scottish preacher in the overwhelming efficacy 
of his displays, no man, with an orator’s reputation, was ever more 
careless of many of the adjuncts of oratory, or cumbered the free 
course of his conceptions by a more artificial style, than Dr. Chal- 
mers did. He was great.in spite of these peculiarities; and per- 
haps ultimately they came to possess a certain charm as being 
characteristic of the man. 

Like all great men, Chalmers was a lover of knowledge; but 
there were certain ideas which he grasped to his heart with the 
ardor of a peculiar and enthusiastic affection. Most philosophers 
have a favorite walk of investigation; and to that, in all its par- 
ticulars, their thoughts are turned. They explore it not only in its 
great features, but even in its most minute. The geologist is at 
home in every recess of geological research, and the astronomer 
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strives to master even the most insignificant disturbing forces as 
essential parts of his sublime pooeneions But Chalmers can 
scarcely be said to have thoroughly mastered any one science; we 
would not except even moral philosophy and theology. As 9 
moral philosopher he was by no means equal to Dugald Stuart or 
Dr. Thomas - eee As a systematic divine, he was considera 
less accomplished than Turretine, or Edwards, or even than Prin. 
cipal Hill. It is not meant that his capacity for these sciences was 
inferior to that of these distinguished men. We are of opinion 
that it was really superior. But Chalmers’ mind was a very 
culiar one. Although his imagination was so powerful that it 
occasionally led him into visionary schemes, and was deemed 
many to unfit him for the more severe and logical investigations 
of accurate science, especially of the metaphysical kind, his specu. 
lations were all eminently practical ; that is, they were all intend. 
ed by him to operate directly towards the benefit of mankind. He 
loved truth for its own sake, and could admire the beauty of a 
theorem with as much ardor as a lover of statuary admires the pro- 
ductions of Thorwaldsen and Canova, Marochetti and Chantrey. 
Yet he was not one of those who think that study ought to be 
sued for one’s own pleasure. He studied for the advantage of 
the human race. ‘This was his whole aim; and whether his sub- 
ject was metaphysics or mathematics, political economy or divinity, 
e was not contented with the mere enjoyment derived from the 
exercise of his own ingenuity and intellect, but his chief delight 
was to apply the researches of philosophy to the well being of the 
world. All his knowledge was gathered that he might vindicate 
the ways of God to man, and bring back into harmony and happi- 
ness the constitution of things as it was originally formed by 
Creator. This explains the fragmentary character of his acquire- 
ments. He sought no more information upon any subject than 
was necessary for this high purpose; but he did seek so much 
information on a great variety of subjects. The same has been 
the case with many other illustrious individuals whose forte has 
been oratory. Lord Brougham is a remarkable instance in point. 
Without a minutely profound acquaintance with science, he is so 
far a living encyclopedia that he can draw felicitous illustrations 
from many quarters, and his mind is so completely imbued. with 
the philosophic spirit of science, that his speeches are truly impas- 
sioned demonstrations. He too is at once a speculative and a 
practical man. Hisresearches are conducted oratorically ; that is, 
only to such an extent as an orator requires to go for the cqmposi- 
tion of a great speech, and a statesman for high mental training. 
A minute knowledge of mathematics is one thing, and a mathe- 
matical spirit is another. An expert application of the Calculus, 
or an acute perception of geometrical relations, is different from 
that mathematical metaphysique which is the very soul of all rea- 
soning, and which takes every effort of a great orator out of the 
category of mere declamation. The enviable and effective power 
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does not depend upon such intimate acquaintance with science as 
was evinced by Newton and Laplace. Perhaps the very depth 
and particularity of their knowledge on one subject, unfitted these 

hilosophers for the exercise of oratory ; while on the other hand, 
had they employed their gift of vivid demonstration in the senate 
or the pulpit, they would in all probability have rivalled Brougham 
and Chalmers as public speakers. 

Not to dwell on these distinctions, however, we have said 

enough, we hope, to explain our meaning. Chalmers courted not 

rettiness, but power. His marvellous faculty of illustration, and 
fis towering fancy, Were never exercised for the sake of ornament. 
Whatever he said, he must prove something. His mind would not 
permit him to talk without arguing—to discourse without demon- 
strating. Hence he is never vapid. Amid the brightest blaze of 
his imagery, we descern a substantial and symmetrical form. His 
discourses may be likened to structures—sometimes, indeed, not 
of any regular order of architecture—but always fine, and always 
aseful in their every part. You cannot discern a column or but- 
tress placed for mere embellishment. Sculptured it may be even 
to a profusion of richness; yet it is always introduced for real 
support. Any thing that is appended simply for show is, in oratory, 
as well as in architecture, a defect. It matters not how beautiful 
it may be in itself, if, in its actual position, it is useless. Imagery . 
that conceals rather than sets off the truth, is no better than bright 
rags—purpurei panni. Now Chalmers’s demonstrative propensity 
guards him almost always against this abuse; and this is the 
grand secret of his eloquence. Its strength is equally remarkable 
with its gorgeousness. His very descriptions and similes are argu- 
ments. In one of his astronomical discourses he refutes the infidel 
objection to divine revelation which is based on the insignificance 
of our planet when compared with the whole of the universe; and 
in doing so he charms and melts us with the description of a mari- 
ner in a tempest, and afterwards amid the dangers and hardships 
of some savage isle. But when we find that, in the end of the 
passage, he introduces the thought that the distresses of this wan- 
derer absorb the soul of his parent, as she listens to the howling of 
the storm, and forgets all her children except him, because they 
are safe at home, while he is far away and in peril, we perceive 
that the whole is only a picturesque argument to account for the 
yearning of the Great Parent over that province of his dominions 
which had gone astray, while the rest remained true to their alle- 

iance. The same may be said of his description of the fox-hunt 
in his sermon on cruelty to animals. That brilliantly poetic scene 
is not painted for mere effect; neither is it presented for the sake 
of welding to its termination certain common-place reflections on 
the barbarity of human sports. This is what a declaimer would ' 
have done. But in Chalmers’s mouth it is a step in a close and 
ingenious demonstration on the philosophical question of abstract 
ctuelty. It is truly a useful pillar in the edifice he has been ream 
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ing. _ Scores of examples of the same kind might be collected from 
the Doctor’s writings. Indeed we do not recollect a single instance 
of mere flourish in his whole works. It is in this that his great 
strength lieth; and here he reads a noble lesson to all who would 
be really eloquent. 

The truth is Dr. Chalmers was in the main natural and correct, 
His glowing love for his brethren of the species, and his heart's 
desire that they should be good and happy, both here and hereaf. 
ter, were so strong and overmas‘ering as to divest bim of all or 
nearly all exhibition of himself, and of the affectation of what some 
men call fine writing. Writing was in his practice only fine in g0 
far as it was appropriate and forcible—in so far as it established 
and enforced his doctrines. He had no nonsense about him. 
However singular it may seem in the case of a man who was no 

- torious for amplification, we venture to assert that no sermons were 
ever written which could less easily bear the omission of a single 
sentence than the sermons of Dr. Chalmers. 'We remember con- 
versing with a minister who was in the habit of writing his ser. 
mons and committing them to memory. He was noted for his fa- 
cility in getting his discourses by heart. We asked him to ex- 
plain how he managed the matter so easily. He replied that he 
was not very particular; that if in a paragraph of ten sentences 
for example, he recollected eight, the omission of the other two 
did not make much difference; it was not, in fact, observed. We 
could not help thinking what kind of logic the reverend gentleman 
practiced, seeing that it could stand such mutilation. 

It was this combination, therefore, of intense earnestness and 
vivid demonstration, with a fervid and lofty imagination in Chal- 
mers, that rendered his eloquence so effective, and that caused his 
discourses to read so well in private. Aided greatly in their force 
by his own eminently energetic delivery, they are nevertheless 
not of that kind which, when perused in the closet, make us won- 
der wherein their charm consisted when pronounced. They can 
be looked at closely without a diminytion of their excellence; 
nay, the more they are pondered the more excellent do they ap- 
pear. And this is the point of distinction between declamation 
and true eloquence. 

Dr. Chalmers’s oratory was effective partly in consequence of 
his style and delivery, and partly in spite of these. His style was 
formed upon that of the old puritan and presbyterian divines; but 
it was at the same time very much his own. Their phrases and 
idioms he adopted—and he loved them because they were ina 
great measure the same as, or similar to, those of the Bible—but 
the structure of his periods was entirely different from theirs. It 
was not conversational, neither did it bear the marks of being ea- 
sily executed. The truth is that composition as well as thinking, 
in the case of Chalmers, was a laborious matter, and in both he 


_ appears to have had an utter aversion to common place or to any 


‘thing resembling common place. Hence his very limited extem- 
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aneous power. Dr. Samuel Johnson thought in the same style 
with other men, and then translated the ideas thus embodied, into 
his well known sonorous and mechanical rythm. Instances of this 
double process are on record—instances in which the great essay- 
ist first expressed himself in ordinary terms, and then clothed the 
sentiment in its new and characteristic dress. It was even so with 
Chalmers. His written, and much of his spoken language, was 
translated from the ordinary vehicle of thought into his own pe- 
culiar style. Butin this style there are a force, and a majesty, 
and a grand music which in themselves possess a fascination. 
Both auditor and reader are carried along by its very ponderosity, 
and the roll of its oriental and barbaric melody. And so sub- 
limely energetic was the man, that the language employed, so far 
from offending by its singularity, seemed the very instrument that 
was fitted for the orator’s grasp. The energy of Dr. Chalmers’s 
delivery is inconceivable by any one who never heard him. In 
the impetuosity and power of his utterance, in the greatness of his 
thoughts and sentiments, and in the splendid appropriateness of his 
illustrations, and in the majesty of his appeals, the awkwardness 
of a very uncouth gesticulation, and a strikingly provincial pronun- 
ciation were entirely forgotten. His figure and motions were an 
thing but graceful; but you saw that all his motions were one: | 
His voice was not musical, and we believe he never took a lesson 
in elocutionary inflexion, but his tones and modulations were the 
spontaneous exponents of genuine feeling ; and when he rose into 
some of his loftiest soarings, his organs gave forth a solemn and 
rapturous sound, like what we can imagine to be the voice of an 
angel sent on some embassage of mingled entreaty, expostulation 
and threatening. It was then that he held his audience spell- 
bound. It was not pathos, it was not sarcasm, it was not ornate 
description. There might be occasionally the presence of all these. 
But it was sublimity, loftiness, celestial grandeur. If you wept, 





- your tears were tears rather of ecstasy than of sorrow; if you 


trembled, it was as one would tremble were the eternal world dis- 


. closed to him; if you rejoiced, it was joy unspeakable; and the 


whole effect was heightened by the certainty, founded on the 
preacher’s scrupulous habit of arguing, that you were not led cap- 
tive by mere impulse, but that your emotion was the legitimate 
consequence of the vivid apprehension of truth. 

We have not entered on many points of distinction in the oratory 
of Dr. Chalmers. Other periodicals have anticipated us in this 
matter. But we have endeavored to state what we believe to be 
one or two of its peculiar excellencies; and the careful notice of 
which would be of advantage to the American people. We are 
too apt to substitute declamation and moving anecdote for elo- 
quence. And we often evince a distressing impatience of close 
and substantial demonstration. We frequently would dismiss our 
reason into the back ground, that we may enjoy the intoxication of 
excited feeling. This is mental dissipation—rhetorical intempe- 
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tas, 
rance—and we should have no objection to join a society in ord 
to put itdown. The enjoyment of a lofty argument, close 4 
cogent throughout, while also impassioned in its style and bright 
in its illustration, is perhaps the noblest pleasure which the world 
affords; and when we cannot get such argument we would much 
prefer the argument without the splendor, to the most shewy glit. 
ter and the prettiest description without the argument. 





THE JEWS. 


If a man wishes to have something like a correct idea of what 
was the appearance of the Jews in days of old, he must visit the 
East. The Jews of the United States, of England, of France, of 
Germany and Holland, dress as do other people. There is nothi 
distinctive about them save in their physiognomy. Nor is this ab 
ways the case, although it is very generally. I have known Jews 
whom it would be next to an impossibility to discover to be such by 
any feature of their countenances. 

But in the East, the children of Abraham are easily to be dis 
tinguished from the rest of the people. In Poland, Russia and Hun- 
gary, where they wear a peculiar dress, they have nevertheless a 
dirty, dingy look, which is not agreeable—a sort of half oriental- 
ism, which, like all other hybrids, is repulsive. But the Jew on 
the shores of the Mediterranean and the Levant is another sort of 
being. The better classes are clad in a very picturesque and stri- 
king manner. They are a cleanly, pleasant people. Their pale 
faces, generally slender forms, compact and wirey limbs, dark eyes, 
olive complexion, black and often curly hair, their aquiline and 
thick noses, etc., are very unmistakable indications of their origin, 
Their flowing dress—wide pantaloons or small clothes, loose blue 
or white over-robe, with a broad sash or girdle around the waist, 
their sandals or light boots, and their white turban-like head-drese 
es—all mark them out as Jews. 

When I was coming from Constantinople to Trieste in an Aus- 
trian steamer,-last December, we had several Jews on board. 
Among them was anold merchant of Damascus, who was one of 
the most interesting men I have ever fallen in with in the East. 
He was near eighty years of age, very richly dressed, and of most 
agreeable and even princely manners. . He spoke Italian fluently, 
as well as Turkish, Arabic and Hebrew. He was evidently a man 
of property, and his air and general intelligence demonstrated that 
he had seen a good deal of the world—of the Eastern world—for 
as to our Western hemisphere, he knew comparatively but 
little of it. He was, however, better informed than one of his na- 
tion, a venerable old convert to Christianity, whom I saw at War 
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saw inthe year 1837, and who, when he learned that I had come 
from America, and that that country is on the other side of the 
earth, gravely asked me how I had gotten up from that other, and 
as he supposed lower side of the world—whether I had come up 
through a hole in the middle, or had climbed over the edge, and if 
[ had not found it very difficult to make the ascent, etc. The Da- 
mascus Jew was better informed in this respect than he of War- 
saw, but still his knowledge of America was quite limited. One 
thing, however, he knew—the existence of religious liberty in these 
United States—where the Jews (some fifty thousands, and their 
number is constantly increasing) enjoy—save in North Carolina 
and New Hampshire, which are, in this respect, par ignobible 
fratrum—all the rights, civil, religious and political, which other - 
men possess. Often did he speak about our glorious country, as 
every American, who deserves the name, delights to hear. He 
knew of that noble letter which Mr. Webster wrote, when Secre- 
tary of State, in behalf of the persecuted Jews of Damascus. 
Never shall I forget the picturesque dress, the accoggplished 
manners, the noble carriage and air, and the fine face of this in- 
teresting old man. I do not believe that Father Abraham him- 
self was a finer looking or more dignified personage. B. 





DESPONDENCY. 


Oh Life! a sad and cheerless scene art thou to me, 
And slow and solitary moves each gloomy hour ; 
Drear is the landscape, no brightening tints I see, 
But own with sinking heart Despondency’s dark power. 


Fair Hygeia flies my steps, she turns to me no more, 

And Hope, which in my youth a beam of brilliance shed, 
Is gone—the mental page, so soothing oft before, 

Alas! no longer soothes, its magic chagm is fled. 


I weep o’er withered hopes which only bloomed to die, 
And Memory, as I backward trace the joys] knew, 
Adds yet a deeper pang as with a pensive eye, , 
She sadly points to bliss which, ah! too quickly flew. 


But be hushed these murmurs—He who wounds the heart, 
My Father—He who never deals a needless blow, 
Oh! yet may stay His hand and heal gach bitter smart, 
Or soon within the grave will hide my ev’ry woe. 
8. Ww. P 
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A SPRING EMBOWERED IN TREES, 
BY A. F. OLMSTED. 
The spring! the spring! the playful spring, 
That bubbles through the grass, 


From rock to rock its echoes ring, 
Gladdening all who pass. 





The sparkling spring! the sparkling spring! 
Thither will I rove ; 

Thither when thc heat shall bring 
A joy beneath its grove. 


And there I'll pluck the elder blows, 
And sip the gelid wave ; 
o And there I’ll lift the blooming rose 
Up from its watery grave. 


And there I'll watch the merry brook 
Meandering through the bower, 
And there I'll cast a lingering look 
In many a pleasant hour. 


When the summer blazes wide, 
And pours its fervid heat, 

I'll linger by thy glassy tide, 
And taste thy cool retreat. 


When winter sheds its snow, 
Investing nature round, 

Often to thy fount I’! go, 
Still bubbling through the ground— 





Even when the melting flood 
Shall fill thy channel wide, 
And wake thy lonely solitude 
With the torrent’s roaring tide. 


Bbund along thou playful spring, 
And ripple through the grass, 
From rock to rock in echoes ring, 
And through yon narrow pass. 


Sparkle, sparkle, merry spring, 
Laughing through the cavern ring, 
While upon thy bosom bright, 
Elder blossoms spangle white. 
New Haven, Conn., 1847, 
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DESULTORY THOUGHTS UPON MEN AND THINGS. 


In glancing over the field of literature, my thoughts in their 
roving, have found rest fora moment upon the great names of 
suffering genius who have contributed so largely to enrich it. 
There was Dante, the inimitable poet of his day, whose genius 
sparkles in his verse like gems of superb brilliancy, obliged to 
wield his pen in exile; Galileo, whose masterly spirit rose to the 
skies to reveal new truths to man, in the fields of astronomy, tor- 
tured by the inquisition; Johnson, shrinking away to his garret 
for shelter—and even this almost withheld from him on account of 
his poverty ; Bacon, the profound philosopher, the author of the 
Organum, refused even a cup of beer, anid that too before the great 
temperance movement; Cowley, running mad from the want of 

roper attention ; and a host of others whose writings adorn the 
fnerature of their age, sacrificing themselves to the spur of imme- 
diate want. What a picture of suffering genius! The mind may 
contemplate it, but the pen cannot portray it in its highest colors, 
Happily, for those who would now join the republic of letters, the 
world is awake to the progressive march of intellect, and men who 
devote themselves to the cause of learning can now meet a better 
reward. We can mourn over the fate of the great pioneers, who 
suffered in the cause of learning, and be filled with grateful sym- 
pathy at their remembrance. We can treasure up their memories, 
and thus be quiekened to pay all due regard to those who are 
leading the way through untrodden fields of knowledge. We can 
learn from their calamities to shut our eyes to prejudice that would 
lead us to withhold our charity and aid from those who are, at the 
present age, bringing out new wonders and improvements for the 
benefit of the human race. 

Neglect of talent in times past has been occasioned by the pre- 
vailing ignorance of communities. The world never appreciated 
profound talent, until it found itself advanced, civilized and ener- 
gized by the accumulated strokes of genius. Since art and sci- 
ence were wedded to each other, the ignoramus is compelled to 
respect talent; to aspire to it; to obtain it. Build a rail road 
through a country of savages; put upon it the steam car to dash 
along with its tremendous roar, and you will civilize that commu- 
nity. The very first appearance of the engine will induce a spirit 
of inquiry in the mind of the savage from the wonder it produces; 
and this is the first step toward improvement. 

What more effectual means could be devised to elevate the 
character of the Indian tribes who inhabit ‘our western tracts of 
country, than the nuble project of Whitney? Aside from all 
the commercial advantages to be derived from the construction 
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of a rail road connecting the Atlantic and Pacific oceans, we 
should see the rays of truth and intelligence which illumine our 
eastern sky, darting down the extreme west. Even if it should be 
necessary for government to grant sixty miles width of territory, 
on each side of the line of road, to pay for its construction, it better 
be granted than to have this noble project linger till another gene. 
ration passes; for this broad belt will become a zone of light, ra- 
diating in all directions, and illuminating a thousand darkened 
minds. F 

There cannot be too many projects afoot, of a like nature, which 
shall redound to the progress of the human race toward the high- 
est pitch of intelligence. We hail this enterprise, now in its in- 
fancy, as an omen of good to man, and would rejoice to see it un- 
der full headway towards its consummation. _ 

Progressive improvement in everything which relates to the 
well being of man is the grand characteristic which should distin- 
guish a free governed people like ourselves. Every man who par 
ticipates in the blessings of our genial institutions should help to 
elevate them; to dignify them in the eyes of the world, by ele- 
vating and dignifying himself, by refinement and a high state of 
cultivation. , 

It is this alone which can render people fit to govern them- 
selves. Kings hold sway over their subjects either from actual or 
supposed preéminence. Their subjects consequently yield obedi- 
ence more from compulsion than willingness. They obey because 
they fee] that they must—not because they love obedience. 

Not so, however, with those who live under a republican go- 
vernment. Rulers and the ruled stand in quite different relations 
toeach other. Their mutual respect and confidence should be mani- 
fest ; those in power should govern from love, and those under them 
obey from the same motive or feeling ; the one should exercise au- 
thority as not abusing it; the other, have respect for that authority in 
submitting to it for the general good. Intelligence, the only safe 
basis of this system, must be disseminated as widely as the bounds 
of such government extends; or else dissatisfactions, riots and 
mobs will become prevalent. This must be an enlivened and 
progressive intelligence, such as to allow all men to comprehend 
their true relations to each other, as rulers and ruled, or the light 
better be withheld entirely, and subjects be governed, as of old, by 
compulsion ; for partial knowledge often leads men to commit 
grosser blunders than those who are entirely deficient in this re- 


ct. 

What a flood of light, therefore, should be poured over our land 
to quicken, animate and elevate the condition of its people, in 
order to prepare them to carry forward the sublime and compli- 
cated enginery of this free and enlightened government! Who 
will not join in this great work of disseminating wise counsels, 
sound learning and morals throughout the length and breadth of 
our commonwealth? Its borders, already encircling so vast an 
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area, are every day widening. New territory and its inhabitants 
half civilized, foreigners unacquainted with our laws and princi- 

es of self-government, are coming under our jurisdiction, and we 
jn turn come under theirs; for they soon—by the speedy right of 
citizenship granted to them—have a voice, at the ballot box, in 
making our rulers. A great work, therefore, is to be accom- 

lished. " 
The question, whether our government will stand, is decided by 
the question, whether intelligence shall keep pace with the in- 
crease of our population. Let ignorance get the better of wisdom, * 
and its beautiful fabric will totter and crumble ; let ignorance be 
entirely subverted, and it may be perpetuated forever. 
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Tas Roveu anv Reapy AnsvAL, orn Mititary Souvenir; 
ILLUSTRATED WITH 20 PoRTRAITS AND PLATES. New York: 
Appleton & Co. 


The design of this book is to preserve the record of the leading events 
thus far connected with the Mexican war. It is written in a lively style, 
and has the great advantage of having a subject of present and surpassing 
interest. The articles are generally in prose; but there is here and 
there intermingled with them some very creditable, and one or two beau- 
tiful pieces of poetry. Some of the portraits at least do great justice to 
their subjects. 





Aprieton’s Ratt Roap anv Steam Boat Companion; Berne 
A TRAVELLER’S GUIDE THROUGH THE UniTEp STaTES AND 
Canapba: By W. WiIL.Liams. 

This is the most complete and satisfactory guide book for this country 
that we have seen. It will be regarded as an almost necessary part of 
every traveller’s luggage. 





Tue PsaLter, on Psaums oF DAVID, &c.; TO WHICH ARE PRE- 
FIXED AN ‘EXPLANATORY PREFACE AND A SELECTION OF 
cHants. New York: Appleton & Co. 


The object of this book, as stated by Dr. Mublenburg, is to facilitate 
the practice of congregational chanting. Of its merits, apart from the 
Psalter itself, which needs no uninspired recommendation, we do not 


pretend to speak, farther than to say that the printer and binder have both 
done their,work admirably. 
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THe Porticat Works or Lorp Byron, COMPLETE IN ONE 
VOLUME. ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS: 


York, Appleton & Co. — 

Every body has formed an opinion for good or evil of the works of 
Lord Byron, and most persons consider him as among the brightest and 
most baleful stars, that have risen and set in modern times. It is impos- 
sible but that his works must circulate, and here is an editor of them 
worthy of his exalted genius. The engravings are beautifully executed, 
and indeed the whole mechanical execution is of the first order. If his 
works had been free from all moral taint, it would have been difficult to 
speak of them in terms of excessive praise. 


Lire oF Masor GenerRAL ZACHARY TAYLOR ; WITH Notices 
OF THE War, &c.; By Jonny Frost. Appleton & Co. 


This work, relating to one of the most remarkable men of his age, can 
hardly fail to circulate extensively, and to be read with deep interest. It 
exhibits various pictures of military life, drawn with much skill and ef- 
fect, and we have no doubt, from the sources to which the author had ac- 
cess, thatit is to be regarded throughout as a work of unquestionable 
authenticity. The engraved representations will, with most readers, add 
somewhat to the interest of the work. 


Tue PorticaL Works or FitTzereen HALLECK, NOW FIRST 
COLLECTED. ILLUSTRATED WITH STEEL ENGRAVINGS FROM 
DRAWINGS OF AMERICAN ARTis8. Appleton & Co. 

There are those who believe that Halleck has more poetry in his soul 
than any other living genius that we can claim ; but be that as it may, 
no one can doubt that he has earned to himself, by his poetical produc- 
tions, a glorious and enduring name. This edition of all his works, pub- 
lished under his own direction, and in a style well befitting their exalted 
merits, will be gratefully welcomed every where as one of the brightest 
gifts of the season. 


Picrortat History or THE Unitep States oF AMERICA, 
FROM THE DISCOVERY BY THE NORTHMEN IN THE TENTH 
CENTURY TO THE PRESENT TIME: By Jouwnw Frost, LL. D. 
Printed and published by Case, Tiffany & Burnham: Hartford. 


The author has succeeded in giving us a detailed and luminous}view 
of the discovery and subsequent history of our country. The sources 
from which he bas compiled his work have been ample, and the authority 
well sifted. He throws much new and peculiar light upon the earlier 
eras and, without aspiring to the philosopher, gives us an exact and com- 
pendious review of the United States as they have been and are. The 


iMustrations are apt and intelligent guides to the most striking facts in the 
history. 
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Artist Lire; oR SKETCHES OF AMERICAN PainTERS: BY 

Henry T. Tuckerman: Appleton & Co. 

We have here sketches of twenty-three of the most distinguished of 
our American painters, both from the living and the dead. The sketches 
are brief, but graphic and satisfactory. The soul of beauty and loveli- 
ness and poetry breathes in them all. The work is worthy of its author’s 


high reputation, and is a beautiful offering to cultivated and refined in- 
tellects. 


Tue THREE DiaLocues or M. T. Cicero, TRANSLATED INTO 

Encuisu BY W. GutTnrie: Harper & Brothers. 

This volume forms one of Harpers’ classical library. It is an excel- 
lent translation of one of the most celebrated works, of one of the most 
celebrated orators, of one of the most cetebrated periods in the world’s 
history. 


Tue AncieENT WoRLD, oR Picturesque SKETCHES OF CREA- 
tion: By D. T. Anstep, Prof. of Geology in King’s College, Lon- 
don. Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard. 
The design of this work is to show, ina very general way, the results 

of Geological science. It is altogether of a popular character; avoids, 

so far as possible, the use of technical phraseology, and may be read with 


great profit by all classes of persons, and especially those who have no 
time to give to minute investigation. 


Tue Boy’s Treasury oF Sports, Pastimes aND RECREA- 
TIONS, WITH NEARLY 400 ENGRAVINGS: Lea & Blanchard. 


This book contains directions for every kind of sport, we had almost 
said, that human ingenuity ever devised. Many of them certainly we 
would not venture to recommend; and yet any boy, whatever may be his 
taste, will be sure to find something here to his liking. The book is very 
well got up, and must have cost somebody a world of labor. 


Tue Divine PANOPLY, OR A SUIT OF ARMOR FOR THE SOLDIER 
or Curist: By Hugu Srowxex1, A.M. Amer. Sunday School 
Union. 

This work is full of evangelical truth, exhibited in its most practical 
relations. It is fitted to yield important aid to any Christian, and espe- 
cially to one who is struggling in the peculiar conflicts incident to the 
earlier stages of a religious life. It is written with great simplicity and 
directness and earnestness, and is every way adapted to make itself be- 
nignly and powerfully felt. 
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Campaicn SketTcues oF THE WAR witH Mexico: By Capt, 
W.S. Henry, U.S. Army. New York: Harper & Brothers. 
This work partakes rather of the character of a journal than a connect- 

ed and formal history; but then this only gives it an additional freshness— 

a life-like character which, with the mass of readers, must greatly in- 

crease its interest. It abounds with thrilling and graphic details, and 

preserves the record of many minute circumstances in connection with 
the war which otherwise might never have been incorporated in history. 

The writer disclaims all pretensions to a literary reputation; but “ out of 

his own mouth,” or rather from the productions of his own pen, we ‘* con- 

demn”’ his disclaimer. 
For,sale by E. H. Pease & Co. 


Notes on Tue Iroquois, on ContisuTions TO AMERICAN 
History, ANTIQUITIES AND GENERAL ETHNOLOGY: By 
Henry R.Scuoorcrart. Albany: E. H. Pease & Co. 

This nobly printed volume forms a very important contribution to the 
department of American history to which it relates. It is a work of im- 
mense research; and though it is thrown together without any great re- 
gard to order, yet that, considering the design of it, does not particu- 
larly lessen its interest. A large portion of the facts which it details are 
now, we believe, put on record for the first time ; and had it not been for 
the author’s indomitable perseverance many of them, no doubt, would 
have been lost to the world. The work ascribes to the Iroquois, we 
doubt not, with truth, in many respects, a noble character; and their his- 


tory has become essentially interwoven with the history of our own na- 
tion. 





GOSSIPPING LETTER. 


T. D. S., Esq.—Dear and Honored Sir—Papa bids me begin my letter 
so; for he says you area great man. He says you can write books and 
poetry, and you are going to be President—some time. : 

Papa is sick and not able to write you a gossipping letter; and he has 
told me to write and let you know this. It is our vacation just now; and 
papa, who is always talking about keeping up a standard of taste—my 
standard ig apple-pie—and purifying literature, especially when Mr. 
Wasp, the newspaper editor, comes to our house, has bid me write to 
you because I must practice composition, of which he says you are a 
judge. Mr. Whackboy, our teacher, made me begin composition last 
spring, and I wrote an essay on a ‘‘ Comparison between Washington 
and Nebuchadnezzar,” which got the medal at our examination. The 
master corrected it a good deal, and put a piece to the end of it about 


. 
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New York being a better city than Brooklyn, This was a great go; anc 
when poet Patten—that’s a literary man in our village—read it aloud a 
the exhibition, all the people thought me very clever; but the boys didn’t, 
because they knew that Mr. Whackboy wrote it. But he only wrote the 
Jast leaf and corrected all the rest: so it was all spite in the boys. 

Dear and Honored Sir—I will try and write yousomething very fine— 
just like a newspaper, if I can—and papa says you will print it, and J 
shall see my name in print at the end of it. 

When we contemplate the world at large, when we consider mankind 
in general, and when we cast our eyes upon the whole human race, we 
behold a great many astonishing circumstances. Some people are tall 
and some are short; some are white, and some are black, and some are 
red—but not so red as a brick —and some are copper-colored, like a cent; 
and a great historian, called Diedrick Knickerbocker, says that the men 
in the moon are pea-green and carry their heads under their arms like a 
book. A man was lecturing on astronomy last winter in our village and 
told us that there’s no water in the moon; and another man was lecturing 
on temperance and told us that nobody but men who live in this world 
drink anything but water. Now what do the men in the moon drink, 
when there is no water in the moon? I have been thinking that as we 
drink only when our throats are dry, the people in the moon don’t drink 
at all; and that is the cause why they carry their heads under their arms, 
having no throats; and because trees have no throats and don’t drink, 
therefore they are green. Papa says this is the way to draw conclusions 
and to demonstrate; and Mr. Whackboy always likes us to say therefore 
and wherefore, it is so geometrical. 

There is a boy in Albany city who writes splendid, and will be a great 
composer; and he sends me letters about Albany and all the people there. 
He says that the public buildings are very fine, and many of them have 
large tin bowls on the top which they call cupolas; and that some people 
would think them silver when the sun shines; and one of them is yellow 
metal, like gold. And he says there are a great many handsome church- 
es. One of them has a fish for a weathercock, to let the people know 
that the flood came to America, and to tell them how the wind blows 
upon the sea where the fishes live, and because some fishes, such as a 
whale, blow as the wind does; but the fish on the church is not “ very 
like a whale.”” Another church has two steeples, like two asses’ ears 
upon it; and there is a bell in one of them which rings like your ear 
when it is pulled or struck. And some other churches have short square 
steeples, with a window in each side, standing like a little house on top 
of a big one; and this is elegant, and of the dumpy order of architecture. 
And some others have steeples like mustard-pots and ink-glasses and 
pepper-boxes, beautiful to behold. And one is very old; but a great 


doctor says old churches are good for the health, and therefore they must 
not leave it. 
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I heard there have been several fires in Albany city, but the firemen 
would not work, and are to be put in the state’s prison. Some think they 
want all the wooden houses to be burnt, and to have all the city built of 

_brick and stone and marble and cement. Some think they all want to. go 
and fight at Mexico with General Scott and General Taylor, because 
they have been taught to stand fire at home; but there are no bullets in 
that kind of fire, which makes a slight difference. Alderman Pumpkin 
thinks they ought all to be made to wear their hose for stockings, and be 
hooked on, all in a row, to their ladders, and then pumped upon one hour 
to cool their fiery spirit by the cold water cure of their own engines. This 
would be capital sport, and I would come to see it. Will you write and 
tell me if it is true. Papa says the firemen like best to go and dine with 
each other in companies, and to blow trumpets instead of blowing out 
fires; and to carry lighted torches to Jet them see where the fires are in 
dark nights. The people who own the churches will not order the bells 
to be rung if the firemen do not turn out; for it is of no use alarming peo- 
ple at night for nothing. I have been thinking that some of the clever 
gentlemen who write for your magazine might invent an extinguisher, 
like what they put out candles with, and that those ladies who are angels 
should fly up with it and let it down upon the burning houses. Would 
not that do? 

But I must not write any more at present. Papa has gone to sleep, 
and Mr. Whackboy has not come to correct this; so pray excuse bad 
grammar, for I have a bad pen. Yours respectfully, 

. CLAVARACK, Fils. 

P..S. Papa will send you the next letter. 





EDITOR’S TABLE. 


We always come to this part of our work, not as to a task, but as toa 
pleasant interview with well tried friends. 

We feel like one who returns home after a month’s absence; and be- 
cause his mind is fraught with the thoughts and incidents that have oc- 
curred to him, he gives them utterance with all the familiarity of affec- 
tionate gossip. 

Many pleasant things have occurred during the month calculated to di- 
minish our toils, and afford additional encouragement for perseverance in 
the great enterprise in which we are engaged. We call it a great enter- 
prise, not by way of boasting, but because it is really so. He who attempts 
to furnish a monthly periodical, stored with what enriches rather than im- 
poverishes intellect, abounding with fact more than with fiction, aiming 
to profit as well as to please the most refined and cultivated minds, and 
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which shall be possessed of attractions suited to draw the masses up to its 
standard of taste rather than lower it down to them; he who, in short, 
would elevate, enrich, dignify our current literature is certainly en- 
gaged in a great and laborious enterprise. 

These were the objects we aimed at accomplishing when we com- 
menced our literary labors, and we trust we shall not lose sight of them. 

We are aware that the public taste at the present day demands a good 
deal of the frivolous and flashy, instead of the solid and substantial, in 
writing, and that in consequence, the tendency of Magazine literature in 
this country, has been downward. 

Whatever the public demand and will pay the best for, they can have 
in the greatest abundance ; for book makers now-a days, would be mo- 
ney makers rather than fame seekers. For our part we are quite fond of 
the precious metal, but we rather deny ourselves a little in that respect, 
and suffer it to circulate in the shape of a magazine of superlative excel- 
lence. 

Some of our local agents, large dealers in what is properly termed 
cheap literature, have loudly complained that our magazine is “ too 
good ;”’ that it wont sell as fast as some two or three others which contain 
more pictures, more stories of fancy, and a fashion plate for the ladies. 
Well, this is just what we expected, just what we wished, and just what 
gives us the greatest encouragement to persevere and raise the standard 
of our literary productions still higher. Hereafter ‘* excelsior’’ shall be 
our motto, and truéh rather than fancy our guide. 

We do not intend however, as our present number will indicate, to shut 
ourselves entirely from the realms of fittion, but to avoid making it the 
staple of our work. The mind, as well as the body, requires something 
for dessert, afler a hearty meal. We would therefore occasionally ad- 
minister to it some of the dainties. But sweet things, taken to excess, 
will produce a morbid aud sickly appetite, which may induce hypocon- 
dria. 

The great aim of literary periodicals should be to disseminate refined 
and dignified thought, upon the greatest variety of topics, throughout 
the masses of the people; to scatter, as widely as possible, the seeds of 
truth which shall, by and by, take root in the affections and hearts of 
men, and spring up to yield a plentiful harvest of sound morality, dis- 
creetness and virtue. These objects can alone be accomplished by the 
combined efforts of men of greaf literary merit in the various departments 
of knowledge of which they treat. These men must possess high traits 
of moral excellence as well as rare mental endowments, in order to give 
tone and character to what they write. 

Feeling sensibly the importance of this, we have called in to our aid 
those suitable to check us when we step out of our traces, and bring us 
back into our place. We are, in fact, surrounded by a host of brilliant 


names who are ever,ready to give counsel and advice in the conduction 
of our magazine. 
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We would not presume, young and inexperienced as we are, to hold 
ourselves responsible for the right and exclusive management of sucha 
work as we would offer to the public. So great are the inducements at 
the present day to write for money simply, and that material being 
reached in greater abundance by wriling down to the common taste— 
which most will allow is a little vitiated—that we need a literary host, 
panoplied with shining armor, to keep us off from the enemy’s ground. 

We have avoided heretofore making large promises to our readers by 
the way of special favors from the pens of our most distinguished writers, 
yet we would confess that we have shared largely in their sympathies and 
many of them have furnished ‘‘ aid and comfort”? by their valuable con- 
tributions to replenish the Magazine. 

In our present number we can boast of materials from the pens of the 
Rev. Dr. Baird, Dr. W. BeSprague, Professor Alden of Williams Col- 
lege, Emerson of Yale, and Professor Charles Murray Nairne, assisted 
by other pens, among the most trenchant and energetic of which our lite- 
rature can boast. We have a host of eminent names who stand ready to 
give us support in the literary department, and our readers may look for 
rich entertainments.in the future. 

To our mechanics, who have patronized us in so liberal a manner, we 
promise the portrait and sketch of one eminent among them as a mecha- 
nical genius, the late Ely Whitney. 

** Classic vagaries,’’ it will be seen, is unfinished in this number. Ow- 
ing to the tardiness of the mails, by “‘ the over land route,’’ from the distant 
city, whence they emanate, some fragments of ‘‘ Homes of the Poets” 
reached us (oo late for publication in this number. This series, howev- 
er, like a string of pearls, is beautiful though incomplete. 

Our next number closes the first volume of the Magazine. Some few 
of our subscribers whose names were obtained for one volume only, we 
would respectfully solicit to continue their patronage, assuring them that 
we shall endeavor to fulfill all engagements on our part faithfully, punc- 
tually and energetically. 

&& To invite the aid of clubs we offer the following liberal induce- 
ments: Five dollars sent to the Editor by mail will procure two ccpies 
for one year , twelve dollars, five ; and twenty dollars, ten copies. 



























































